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ABSTRACT 

The Itanium architecture contains many features to enhance 
parallel execution, such as an explicitly parallel (EPIC) 
instruction set, large register files, predication, and support for 
speculation. It also contains features such as register rotation to 
support efficient software pipelining of loops. Software- 
pipelining techniques have been shown to significantly improve 
the performance of loop-intensive scientific programs that have 
only one exit per loop. However, loops with multiple exits, 
which are often encountered in control-intensive non-numeric 
programs, pose a special challenge to such techniques. This 
paper describes the schema for generating software-pipelined 
loops using Itanium architecture features. It then presents two 
new methods for transforming a loop with multiple exits so that 
it can be efficiently software-pipelined on Itanium. They make 
control-flow transformations that convert a loop with multiple 
exits into a loop with a single exit. This is followed by if- 
conversion to create a loop consisting of a single basic block. 
These methods are better than existing techniques in that they 
result in better values of II (Initiation Interval) for pipelined 
loops and smaller code sizes. One of these methods has been 
implemented in the Intel optimizing compiler for the Itanium 
architecture. This method is compared with the technique 
suggested by Tirumalai et al and we show that it performs better 
on loops of the benchmark programs in SpecInt2000. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Itanium architecture contains many features to enhance 
parallel execution, such as an explicitly parallel (EPIC) 
instruction set, large register files, predication [18], and support 
for speculation [19]. It also contains features such as register 
rotation [7] to support efficient software pipelining without 
increasing the code size of the loop. Software pipelining 
(2](1][3][11][21][12][9] tries to improve the performance of a 
loop by overlapping the execution of several iterations. This 
improves the utilization of available hardware resources by 
increasing the instruction-level parallelism (ILP). 


Typically, the loop body that is to be software-pipelined is 
assumed to consist of a single basic block. This simplifies the 
task of software pipelining. A loop with control flow in it (and 
hence containing multiple basic blocks) can be converted to a 
single basic block by the process of if-conversion [8], which 
removes branches by predicating instructions based on the 
condition of the branch. However, loops that have early exits 


(i.e. that have more than one exit branch out of the loop) cannot 
be converted into a single basic block by this technique alone. 
Such loops often occur in control-intensive programs (for 
example a break statement in C/C++) and are also created by 
compiler transformations such as tail duplication that exclude 
some paths from the pipelined loop [5]. 


This paper introduces the Itanium™ architecture support for 
software pipelining and shows how it can be used to efficiently 
pipeline loops in control-intensive programs, including while 
loops and loops with early exits. Two new methods for 
transforming loops with multiple exits to make them 
pipelineable are also presented. They make control-flow 
transformations that convert a loop with multiple exits into a 
loop with a single exit. This is followed by if-conversion to 
collapse the remaining control flow and create a loop consisting 
of a single basic block. 


The first method is an improvement of the technique by 
Tirumalai et al [15]. It uses a general-purpose register (as in the 
Tirumalai method) to “remember” which early exit was taken, if 
any. This register is examined after the loop terminates to 
determine which exit was taken and where execution should 
proceed. Our first method takes advantage of parallel compare 
instructions in the Itanium architecture to reduce the recurrence 
MII of the pipelined loop. Our second method uses predicate 
registers to “remember” which early exit was taken, if any. After 
the loop terminates, the predicate registers are examined and 
control branches to the target of the appropriate early exit, if 
necessary. This method reduces both the resource MII and 
recurrence MII compared to the method proposed by Tirumalai. 
We have implemented the second method and the technique of 
Tirumalai in the Intel optimizing compiler for Itanium. We 
present results of applying these two techniques on the SPEC 
CINT2000 suite of benchmarks. The method proposed in this 
paper results in an average 31% improvement in achieved II 
compared to Tirumalai’s method for the early exit loops in 
SPEC CINT2000. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 1.1 
provides some background and motivates the need to perform 
transformations on loops with early exits so that they can be 
efficiently pipelined. Section 2 describes the Itanium 
architecture features and Section 3 describes the software- 
pipelining schema using these features. The existing method of 
Tirumalai is presented in Section 4. Sections 5 and 6 present the 


two methods that improve the performance of software- 
pipelined loops that have early exits and compares them with 
Tirumalai’s method. Section 7 presents the experimental results 
of applying these techniques to the SPEC CINT2000 
benchmarks. Section 8 provides a summary and directions for 
future work. 


1.1 Background and Motivation for Early 


Exit Transformations 

The number of cycles between the start of successive iterations 
in a software-pipelined loop is called the Initiation Interval (ID. 
Software-pipelined loops have three execution phases: the 
prolog phase, in which the software pipeline is filled, the steady- 
state kernel phase, in which the pipeline is full, and the epilog 
phase, in which the pipeline is drained. The software pipeline is 
coded as a loop that is very different from the original source 
code loop. To avoid confusion when discussing loops and loop 
iterations, we use the term source loop and source iterations to 
refer back to the original source code loop, and the term kernel 
loop and kernel iterations to refer to the loop that implements 
the software pipeline. 


In this paper we discuss early exit transformations in the context 
of modulo scheduling [17], though the transformations may 
apply to other software pipelining algorithms as well. In the 
modulo-scheduling algorithm a minimum candidate II is 
computed prior to scheduling. This candidate II is the maximum 
of the resource-constrained minimum II (resource MII) and the 
recurrence-constrained minimum II (recurrence MII). The 
resource MII is based on the resource usage of the loop and the 
processor resources available. The recurrence MII is based on 
the cycles in the dependence graph for the loop and the latencies 
of the processor. 


Loops that have control flow pose a special challenge for 

modulo scheduling. This is because the modulo-scheduling 
algorithm has generally been developed to schedule either a 
single basic block or a trace consisting of a single path through 

the loop body. Loops that contain control flow within the loop 

body have been handled by one of three methods: if-conversion 

(7][14], hierarchical reduction [12], or combining modulo 

scheduling with other software-pipelining algorithms [13][20]. 

In addition, infrequent or hazardous paths can be excluded from 

modulo-scheduling altogether [5]. In Intel’s IJtanium™ 

compiler, control flow within the loop body is removed using if- 

conversion, and tail-duplication is used to exclude some paths 

from scheduling. 


If-conversion alone cannot remove early exits from the loop. 
Figure 1 shows the overlapped execution of several iterations of 
a pipelined loop that has one early exit. 


The figure shows an early exit branch taken in iteration (i+2). 
However, some instructions in earlier iterations i and (i+1) have 
not yet been executed. These are shown by the black areas in the 
figure. Also instructions from iteration (i+2) that were moved 
from above to below the early exit during scheduling have not 
yet been executed. These are shown by the grey area in the 
figure. Using the pipelining method in [5], an explicit epilog 
can be created that contains the instructions from the black and 
gray areas. The target of the early exit is changed to this epilog 
block. Control then branches from this new block to the original 
target of the early exit. One such explicit epilog is required for 
each early exit in the loop. The addition of the epilog blocks 


increases the code size. Some of the epilogs may be combined, 
but the largest epilog, that corresponding to the first early exit, 
always remains. Lavery’s approach works well for architectures 
that do not have predication. However, the predication and 
software pipelining support in the Itanium architecture make it 
desirable to investigate methods that remove branches and 
generate kernel-only code (code with no explicit prologs or 
epilogs [16]). 


i+l 


it+2 


Time 
i+3 


Exit 


Figure 1. The overlapped execution of a software-pipelined 
loop with one early exit. 


One such method, proposed by Tirumalai et al [15], is to remove 
the early exit branches but “remember” that the condition for an 
early exit became true during the execution of the loop. When 
an early exit occurs, the epilog phase of the pipelined loop is 
executed in the kernel only code with the appropriate parts of 
the last source iteration disabled using predication. Upon exit 
from the loop, control branches to the target of the 
“remembered” early exit. Thus, the loop with multiple exits is 
converted to a loop with a single exit. There is still control flow 
within the loop, but this is removed by the process of if- 
conversion. Unfortunately, as shown later in this paper, the 
original transformation method proposed by  Tirumalai 
increases the number of instructions in the loop, increasing the 
resource MII. The second method proposed in this paper 
transforms the loop in such a way that it almost always reduces 
the number of instructions in the original loop. Our method 
always achieves a resource MII that is equal to or better than the 
Tirumalai method. It also always achieves a resource MII that is 
equal to or better than Lavery’s method for architectures like 
Itanium that have separate compare and branch instructions. 


2. ITANIUM™ ARCHITECTURE 
FEATURES 


Itanium provides many features to aid the compiler in enhancing 
and exploiting ILP. These include an explicitly-parallel (EPIC) 
instruction set, large register files, predication, speculation, and 
support for software pipelining. An Itanium program must 
explicitly indicate groups of instructions, called instruction 
groups, that have no register flow or output dependences. 
Instruction groups are delimited by architectural stops in the 
code. Because instruction groups have no register flow or output 
dependences, they can be issued in parallel without hardware 
checks for register dependences between instructions. In the 


examples in this paper, architectural stops are indicated by 
double semicolons (;;). Parallel execution generates many 
simultaneously live values. The Itanium™ architecture provides 
128 general and 128 floating-point registers, so that these results 
can be kept in registers rather than spilled to memory. 


Predication refers to the conditional execution of an instruction 
based on a boolean source operand called the qualifying 
predicate. If the qualifying predicate is one, the instruction is 
executed. If the qualifying predicate is zero, the instruction 
generally behaves like a no-op. Predicates are assigned values 
by compare instructions. Predication removes branches and the 
mispredict penalties associated with them and exposes more ILP 
[18]. Almost all Itanium instructions have a qualifying 
predicate. Even conditional branches have qualifying 
predicates. The branch is taken if the qualifying predicate is 
one, and not taken otherwise. Itanium provides 64 predicate 
registers. 


Compare instructions in Itanium each have two destination 
predicate registers. Generally, the first destination is set to one if 
the compare condition evaluates to true and zero if the condition 
evaluates to false. The second destination is set to the 
complement of the first. Three types of compares are used in 
this paper: conditional, unconditional, and parallel. Conditional 
compares behave similarly to other predicated Itanium 
instructions. If the qualifying predicate is zero, the conditional 
compare leaves both destination predicate registers unchanged. 
Unconditional compares set both destination predicate registers 
to zero when the qualifying predicate is zero. 


Parallel compares allow the results of two compares to be 
combined in a way that is analogous to a wired-AND or wired- 
OR in logic design. Two parallel compares can target the same 
destination predicate register but still be placed in the same 
instruction group and issued in parallel. To use the AND-type 
parallel compare, the destination predicate register is first 
initialized to one. Then if the condition for a subsequent AND- 
type compare evaluates to false, the predicate register is set to 
zero. If the condition evaluates to true, the predicate register is 
left unchanged. The OR-type parallel compares are similar. 
The destination predicate register is initialized to zero. Then if 
the condition for a subsequent OR-type compare evaluates to 
true, the predicate register is set to one. Parallel compares are 


useful for implementing the || and & & logical operators in C 
and for computing the conditions for the execution of blocks in 
nested if-then-else constructs. In the following code, the store 
is executed only if all three conditions are true: 
cmp.unc pl,p0 = (rl==r2) ;; // unconditional compare 
(pl) cmp.unc p2,p0 = (r3==5) ;; // unconditional compare 
(p2) cmp.unc p3,p0 = (r6>0);;— // unconditional compare 
(p3) st [r4] =15 
Predicate register pO is hardwired to one and when used as a 
destination, the result is discarded. Using AND-type parallel 
compares, all three conditions can be evaluated in parallel: 
pl=1:; 
cmp.and pl,p0 =(rl==r2) ~// AND-type compare 
cmp.and pl,p0=(3==5)  // AND-type compare 
cmp.and pl,p0=(r6>0);;  // AND-type compare 
(pl) st [r4] =15 
Itanium features both control and data speculation. In this 
paper, we restrict the discussion to control speculation. Control 


speculation refers to the execution of an instruction before the 
branch that guards it. Itanium contains features similar to those 
first proposed in [19] that allow the compiler to perform 
speculative code motion. Speculative versions of loads defer 
exceptions by writing a special token into the destination 
register to indicate the existence of a deferred exception. Most 
computation instructions propagate deferred exception tokens 
from the source to the destination registers. Speculation check 
instructions are used to test for the presence of a deferred 
exception token. If a token is found, the check instruction 
branches to recovery code to re-execute the speculative 
instruction sequence and handle the exception. 


3. SOFTWARE PIPELINING IN THE 
ITANIUM™ ARCHITECTURE 


Itanium provides extensive support for software-pipelined loops, 
including register rotation, and special loop branches and 
registers. Such features were first seen in the Cydrome Cydra-5 
[4][7][6][10]. Register rotation provides a renaming mechanism 
that eliminates the need for loop unrolling for the purpose of 
software renaming of registers. Special software-pipelined loop 
branches support register rotation and, combined with 
predication, reduce the need to generate separate blocks of code 
for the prolog and epilog phases. This section describes each of 
the Itanium™ architecture software pipelining features and 
shows how they can be used to efficiently pipeline loops in 
control-intensive programs. 


Register rotation renames registers by adding the register 
number to the value of a rotating register base ¢rb) register 
modulo the size of the rotating register file. The rrb register is 
decremented when a software-pipelined loop branch is executed 
at the end of each kernel iteration. Decrementing the rrb register 
makes the value in register X appear to move to register X+1. If 
X is the highest numbered rotating register, it's value wraps to 
the lowest numbered rotating register. 

General registers r32-r127, floating-point registers £32-f127, and 


predicate registers p16-p63 can rotate. Below is an example of 
register rotation. The swp_branch pseudo-instruction represents 


a software-pipelined loop branch: 

LI: 1d4 135 = [r4],4 
st4 [r5] = 137,4 
swp_branch LI ;; 


// post increment by 4 
// post increment by 4 


The value that the load writes to r35 is read by the store two 
iterations (and two rotations) later as r37. In the meantime, two 
more instances of the load are executed. Because of register 
rotation, those instances write their results to different registers 
and do not destroy the value needed by the store. 


The rotation of predicate registers serves two purposes. The 
first, similar to the rotating general and floating-point registers, 
is to avoid overwriting a predicate value that is still needed. The 
second purpose is to control the filling and draining of the 
pipeline. To do this, a predicate is assigned to each stage of the 
software pipeline to control the execution of the instructions in 
that stage. This predicate is called a stage predicate. For 
counted loops, p16 is architecturally defined to be the predicate 
for the first stage, p17 is defined to be the predicate for the 
second stage, etc. A possible pipeline schedule for a source 
iteration of an example counted loop is shown below (before 
allocation of general and floating-point registers — capital V in 
the register name indicates that it is a virtual register) with the 


stage predicate assignments. Each stage is one cycle long (II = 
1) and a load latency of 2 is assumed: 


stage 1: (p16) 1d4 Vr4 = [Vr5],4 

stage 2: (p17) //empty stage 
stage 3: (p18) add Vr7 = Vr4.r9 

stage 4: (p19) st4 [Vr6] = Vr7,4 


A register rotation takes place at the end of each stage (when the 
software-pipelined loop branch is executed in the kernel loop). 
Thus a one written to p16 enables the first stage and then is 
rotated to p17 at the end of the first stage to enable the second 
stage for the same source iteration. Each one written to pl6 
sequentially enables all the stages for a new source iteration. 
This behavior is used to enable or disable the execution of the 
stages of the pipelined loop during the prolog, kernel, and epilog 
phases. 


Generally speaking, each time a software-pipelined loop branch 
is executed, the following actions take place: 


1. A decision is made on whether or not to continue kernel 
loop execution. 


2. The registers are rotated (rrb registers are decremented). 


3. p16 is set to a value to control execution of the stages of the 
software pipeline. 


4. Special Loop Count (LC) and Epilog Count (EC) registers 
are selectively decremented. 


There are two types of software-pipelined loop branches: 
counted (br.ctop) and while br.wtop). For counted loops, 
during the prolog and kernel phase, a decision to continue kernel 
loop execution means that a new source iteration is started. p16 
is set to one to enable the stages of the new source iteration. LC 
is decremented to update the count of remaining source 
iterations. EC is not modified. 


Once LC reaches zero, the epilog phase is entered. During this 
phase, a decision to continue kernel loop execution means that 
the software pipeline has not yet been fully drained. p16 is now 
set to zero because there are no more new source iterations and 
the instructions that correspond to non-existent source iterations 
must be disabled. EC contains the count of the remaining 
execution stages for the last source iteration and is decremented 
during the epilog. | When the EC register reaches one, the 
pipeline has been fully drained, and the kernel loop is exited. 


A pipelined version of the example counted loop, using Itanium 
software pipelining features, is shown below assuming two 
memory units and 200 iterations: 

mov Ic = 199 /!LC = loop count - 1 


mov ec=4 // EC = epilog stages + 1 
mov pr.rot=1<<16;; //PR16=1, rest=0 


L1: (p16) 1d4 132 = [r5],4 
(p18) add 135 = 134,19 
(p19) st4 [r6] = 136,4 

br.ctop LI ;; 


There are several differences in the operation of the while loop 
branch compared to the counted loop branch. The br.wtop does 
not access LC. Like ordinary conditional branches in the 
Itanium™ architecture, a qualifying predicate determines the 
behavior of this branch instead. If the qualifying predicate is 
one, the br.wtop is taken and another kemel iteration is 


executed. If the qualifying predicate is zero, then the br.wtop is 
taken if EC is greater than one (i.e. the pipeline is not yet fully 
drained). Also, p16 is always set to zero. The reasons for these 
differences are related to the nature of while loops vs. counted 
loops. 


In a purely counted loop, the br.ctop instruction does not depend 
on any other instructions in the loop, allowing a decision to be 
quickly made on whether or not to start a new source iteration. 
In while loops, the decision to execute another source iteration 
depends on a more general computation ultimately terminating 
in a compare that sets the qualifying predicate for the br.wtop 
branch. The computation may be complex and contain loads or 
other long latency instructions. Thus the br.wtop branch may not 
be ready for execution until late in the source iteration, resulting 
in limited overlap of the iterations. 


To increase overlap, subsequent iterations can be started 
speculatively [15] using Itanium's support for control 
speculation. The software pipeline stages prior to the one 
containing the compare that sets the br.wtop’s qualifying 
predicate are called the speculative stages of the pipeline 
because it is not possible for the compare and br.wtop branch to 
control the execution of these stages. Therefore these stages are 
not assigned stage predicates. The result of the compare is also 
used as a stage predicate to control the first non-speculative 
stage of the pipeline, the stage containing the compare itself. 
The compare rather than the br.wtop generates the predicate that 
enables the non-speculative portion of the next source iteration. 


A possible software pipeline schedule for one iteration of a 
simple while loop with II equal to one is shown below 
(including stage predicate assignments): 


stage 1: LI: 1d4 Vr4=[Vr5],4 
stage 2: //empty stage 
stage 3: (p18) add Vr7=Vr4+Vr9 // first non-speculative stage 
(p18) cmp Vp1,p0 = (Vr4!=0) 
stage 4: (p19) st4 [Vr6] = Vr7,4 
(Vpl)br Li 
Note that instructions that already have qualifying predicates 
(such as the br LI above) are not assigned stage predicates. The 
pipelined version of the while loop with II equal to one is shown 
below. A check for the speculative load is included: 
mov ec=3 // #epilog stages + # speculative 
pipeline stages 
mov pr.rot=1<<16;; //PR16=1, rest=0 


LI: Id4.s 132 = [r5],4 // speculative load 

(p18) chk.s 134, Recovery // check 134 (result of 
Id.s) for exception token 

(p18) add 135 =134+419 

(p18) cmp p17.p0 = (34!=0) 

(p19) st4 [r6] = 136,4 


(p17) br.wtop LI ;; 


There is no stage predicate assigned to the load because it is 
speculative. The compare sets p17. This is the branch predicate 
for the current source iteration and, after rotation, the stage 
predicate for the first non-speculative stage (stage three) of the 
next source iteration. During the prolog, the compare cannot 
produce its first valid result until the third iteration of the kernel 
loop. The initialization of the predicates provides a pipeline of 
predicate values that keeps the compare disabled until the first 
source iteration reaches stage three. At that point the compare 


is enabled and starts generating stage predicates to control the 
non-speculative stages of the pipeline for the next iteration. 
Notice that the compare is conditional. If it were unconditional, 
it would always write a zero to p17 and the pipeline would not 
get started correctly. 


During the last source iteration, the compare result is zero. 
Therefore, during the next kernel iteration the stage predicate for 
the compare is zero. The conditional compare stops writing 
results and the stream of zeros written by the br.wtop branch is 
rotated in to drain the pipeline. 


4. TIRUMALAI METHOD FOR EARLY 
EXIT TRANSFORMATION 


This section describes the method of Tirumalai et al [15]. We 
describe their method in detail so that it can be compared with 
our methods on the same example program. We use the loop in 
Figure 2 as a running example. This control flow graph shows a 
loop with two blocks A and B. Blocks A and B are exit blocks 
of the loop. The successor block of an exit block that is outside 
the loop is called the post-exit block. In this example, block D is 
the post-exit block of block A and block C is the post-exit block 
of block B. For simplicity, we only consider a loop that is in a 
bottom-test form. The bottom block (block B) of the loop must 
be an exit block. An exit block that is not the bottom block is an 
early exit. We consider innermost loops with only one 
backedge. If the loop has more than one backedge, the loop can 
be transformed into a nested loop and the innermost loop will 
have only one backedge. 


cmp pl, p2 =early_exit? 


(pl) br D 


p3 


inst2 
cmp p3, p4 =!done? D 
(p3) br Loop 


Figure 2. An example loop 


Tirumalai et al [15] describes a method that converts a loop with 
multiple exits into a loop with a single exit. In their method, 
each exit of the loop is associated with a unique number. When 
an exit condition is satisfied, its associated number is assigned to 
a variable, and if the exit is not at the bottom of the loop, control 
is immediately transferred to the loop exit at the bottom of the 
loop. After the loop completes and exits from the bottom block, 
control transfers to the appropriate post-exit block depending on 
the value in the variable. Figure 3 shows the loop after the 
control flow transformations of their method. 


Loop: 


instl 
emp pl, p2 = early_exit? 
(pl) br H 


inst2 


cmp p3,p4 = !done? 


(p4)br_ K 


ps 


cmp p5, p6 = (V ==0) 


(p5) br Loop 


Figure 3. Tirumalai transformation of early exits. 


The transformation consists of the following steps: 


1. Initialize a new virtual register V to zero in the loop pre- 
header P. 


2. Create a new bottom block F after the original bottom 
block B. 


3. Create a new post-exit block G as the new fall-through 
block for block F. 


4. For the exit from block A, create a new block H. The 
target of block A is changed from D to the new block H. A 
new instruction V = 1 is inserted into block H. Block H 
branches to new bottom block F. Similarly for the exit from 
block B that branches to the post-exit block C, we create a 
new block K. The target of block B is changed from C to 
the new block K. A new instruction V = 2 is inserted into 
block K. Block K branches to the new bottom block F. In 
general, for a loop with N exits, N blocks containing 
assignments to V are added. 


5. Block F checks whether or not V is zero. If V is zero, it 
branches back to loop entry. Otherwise, control falls 
through to post-exit block G. 


6. Block G branches to the appropriate target of the original 
loop exit depending on the value of V. If (V == 1), then 
the early exit condition is true and control flows to block D. 
Otherwise, control falls through to block C. In general, if 
there are N exits, N-1 branches will be inserted in block G. 


Notice that this method adds the following three instructions to 
the loop: V = 1, V =2, and cmp p5, p6 = (V == 0). In addition, 
V is initialized to zero in the loop preheader and the loop post- 
tail contains the compare of V with one. In general, for a loop 
with N exits, their method adds (N+1) instructions to the loop, 
one instruction to the loop preheader and (N-1) compare 
instructions following the loop exit. These additional 
instructions often increase the resource MII of the software- 
pipelined loop and may potentially increase the size of the 
pipelined kernels. 


After the transformation, the loop has a single exit. The loop is 
then if-converted. Figure 4 shows the result of if-converting the 
transformed loop. 


Loop: 
instl 
cmp pl, p2 = early_exit? 
(pl) V = 1 
(p2) inst2 


(p2) cmp.unc p3,p4 = 
(p3) V = 2 
cmp p5, p6 
(p5) br Loop 
Block G: 


cmp p7, p8 
(p7) br D 


Figure 4. If-converted code for the example in Figure 2. 


Notice that the recurrence MII of the loop transformed by this 
method is at least 4 cycles, assuming that all the instructions in 
the recurrence cycle have unit latencies. The dependence cycle 
is shown in Figure 5. The loop-independent edges are caused by 
flow dependencies, while the loop-carried edge between “cmp 
p5, p6=” and “cmp pl, p2=” is caused by control dependence. 
In general, for a loop with N early exits, this method will have a 
recurrence MII of at least (N+3) cycles. 


cmp pl, p2 = eee 
cmp.unc p3, p4 = done? 


(p3) V = 2 — 
cmp p5, p6é = (V == 0) 


Figure 5. Dependence cycle of the if-converted code in 
Figure 4. 


5. SIMPLE IMPROVEMENTS TO 
TIRUMALAI METHOD 


The Tirumalai algorithm can be improved slightly by removing 
the assignment “V=2” as shown in Figure 6. This reduces 
resource usage in the loop and also reduces the recurrence MII 
by one. There are now two dependence cycles with 3 cycles 
each for the loop. 


ps = 0 

instl 

cmp pl, p2 = early_exit? 
(p1) V=1 
(p2) inst2 


(p2) cmp.unc p3,p4 = !done? 
(p3) cmp p5, p6é = (V == 0) 
(p5) br Loop 

Block_G: 


cmp p7, p&8 = (V == 1) 
(p7) br D 


Figure 6. Improved code for the example. 


We can further improve the above code using the Itantum™ 
architecture’s parallel compare instructions. Using AND-type 
parallel compares, the two compare instructions “(p2) cmp.unc 


p3,p4 = !done?” and “(p3) cmp p5, p6 = (V == 0)” in Figure 6 
can be transformed so that they can be executed in a single 
cycle. This converts the example loop into the code as shown in 
Figure 7. Although the transformed loop still has a recurrence 
MII of 3 cycles, it has only one dependence cycle with 3 cycles. 
Figure 8 shows the longest dependence cycle. In general, for a 
loop with N early exits, these improvements will lead to a 
recurrence MII of at least (N+2) cycles. This is an improvement 


of 1 cycle over the Tirumalai algorithm. 


ps 

instl 

cmp pl, p2 = early_exit? 
veal 

inst2 


!'done? 
(V == 0) 


cmp.and p 
cmp.and p 
br Loop 


By 
By = 


cmp p7, p&8 = (V == 1) 
br D 


Figure 7. Improved early exit transformation with parallel 
compare. 


cmp pl, p2 early_exit? 
(pl) V = 


cmp .and p5 


Figure 8. Dependence cycle of the if-converted code in 
Figure 7. 


6. EARLY EXIT TRANSFORMATION 
USING PREDICATE REGISTERS 


This section presents a new method for transforming loops with 
multiple exits into a single exit loop for efficient software 
pipelining. In Tirumalai’s method, a variable is dedicated to 
record which early exit in the loop has been taken. A closer 
examination of the original method reveals that the qualifying 
predicate register for each early exit branch also carries the 
taken-exit information. With this insight, we have derived a 
more efficient method for transforming a multiple-exit loop into 
a single-exit loop by utilizing the predicate registers and 
unconditional compare instructions in the Itanium™ 
architecture. The new method assigns one predicate register to 
each early exit in the loop. The predicate register is set to one 
whenever its corresponding early exit is taken. Right after the 
software-pipelined loop, control flow is redirected to the correct 
target block depending on which of these predicate registers is 
one. Since the compare instructions for checking the exit 
conditions already exist in the loop body, new instructions are 
only introduced for initializing these predicate registers, which 
can be eliminated by predicate initialization optimization for 
most cases. Furthermore, as a result of if-conversion, all the 
early exit branches are removed, resulting in a decrease in the 
number of instructions in the loop. 


6.1 Transformations Using Predicate 


Registers 
We will use the example loop of Figure 2 to illustrate the 
method using predicate registers. The transformation consists of 
two phases. First, the loop is transformed into a single-exit loop. 
Then the transformed loop body is collapsed into a single basic 
block using if conversion. Figure 9 shows the loop in Figure 2 
after the first phase of the transformation. The first phase of the 
transformation consists of the following steps. 
1. Split the original bottom block B into two blocks -- B and 
E. The new bottom block E now contains the loop branch 
while the other instructions remain in Block B. 


2. Redirect the targets of all early exits to the new bottom 
block E. 


3. Create a new block F between the new bottom block E and 
original post-exit block C, one for each early exit. The new 
block F contains a new branch to the original target of the 
early exit, that is, block D. The new branch instruction is 
predicated by the predicate register assigned to that early 
exit. For example, in Figure 9 block F contains a branch to 
block D if p1 is one. 

4. Initialize the predicate register (p3 in our example) that 
controls the loop back branch to zero at the beginning of 
the loop entry block so that control will exit the loop if an 
early exit is taken. 

5. Initialize all predicates for early exit branches to zero in the 
beginning of the loop entry block. 


pl =0 
p3 =0 


instl 


cmp pl, p2 = early_exit? 


p3 


inst2 


cmp p3, p4 = !done? 


Figure 9. The loop in Figure 2 after transformation using 
predicate registers. 

Note that not all of the predicate initializations introduced in 
steps 4 and 5 are really necessary. We will discuss how to 
optimize away these predicate initializations in Section 6.2. 

We then apply if conversion to the resulting control flow graph 
after the first phase of the transformation, collapsing the loop 
body into a single basic block. Figure 10 shows the loop from 
Figure 9 after a straightforward if-conversion. 


cmp pl, p2 early_exit? 


inst2 
cmp p3, p4 !'done? 
br Loop 


Figure 10. The if-converted code of Figure 9. 


6.2 Optimization of Predicate Initializations 
As mentioned before, not all of the predicate initializations are 
really necessary. Here we describe several approaches to 
optimize away these predicate initializations. The first 
optimization is to apply traditional dead code elimination on the 
if-converted code. For example, in Figure 10, initialization of 
pl is killed by the instruction “cmp p1,p2=” before reaching any 
of its use. Hence “pl=0” is dead code and can be safely 
removed. 


The second optimization makes use of the unconditional form of 
the compare in the Itanium™ architecture to combine predicate 
initialization and compare instruction into one single instruction, 
eliminating the standalone predicate initialization instruction. In 
the if-converted code of Figure 10, we could replace the 
compare “(p2) cmp p3,p4=” with an unconditional compare 
“(p2) cmp.unc p3,p4=”, eliminating the initialization of p3 to 0. 
When the path ABE in Figure 9 is taken, p2 is one and thus p3 
will get its value from the result of the compare instruction in 
block B. When the path AE is taken, p2 is zero and the 


unconditional compare will reset p3 to zero. 


Loop: 
instl 
cmp pl, p2 = early_exit? 
(p2) inst2 


(p2) cmp.unc p3, p4 = !done? 
(p3) br Loop 
Block_F: 
(p1) br D 


Figure 11. The loop of Figure 10 after predicate initialization 
optimization 

Figure 11 shows the loop body from Figure 10 after applying 
optimization on predicate initializations. Note that the merging 
of a predicate initialization “p=0” and a compare instruction 
“cmp p.q=” into an unconditional compare instruction is 
applicable if and only if the following condition holds. That is, 
all uses of the destination predicate p (or q) after the compare 
instruction “cmp p,q=” in the if-converted code must be either 
defined by the predicate initialization instruction “p=0” (or 
“q=0") or defined by the compare instruction “cmp p,q=” in the 
control flow graph before if conversion. This condition prevents 
the unconditional compare transformation from killing any other 
reaching definition to the use of predicate p (or q). 

Figure 12 illustrates the necessity of this condition. Figure 12(a) 
is the control flow graph before if conversion and Figure 12(b) 
shows the if-converted code with ‘cmp p3,pl=” in block C 
turned into an unconditional compare “(p2) cmp.unc p3,p1=” for 
illustration purposes. Assume that the compare “cmp p1,p2=” 


results in pl=1 and p2=0, that is, execution is expected to follow 
the path ABD and the loop back branch is to be taken. When 


execution reaches “(p2) cmp.unc p3,pl=”, the wconditional 
compare would reset both pl and p3 to zero because its 
qualifying predicate p2 is zero. This would result in an incorrect 
value of p1=0 when execution reaches “(pl) cmp.unc p4,p5=” 
and thus the loop would exit prematurely. 


The third optimization applies to early exits caused by break 
statements, such as the code segment shown below. 


while (......) { 
if (cond) 
break; 


In such cases, it is not necessary to “remember” which early exit 
was taken, because the targets of the early exit branches are the 
same as the fall-through block of the loop’s bottom block. In 
such cases, the predicates for the early exit branches are not live 
out of the loop and they need not be computed. Therefore, the 
predicate initializations for the early exit predicates can be 
removed and the compares that define such predicates need not 
be converted into unconditional compares. These cases account 
for many of the early exits in structured programs, and are well 
suited for our method. 


p4,p5=!done? 


(a) 


instl 

cmp pl, p2 = 

inst2 

inst3 

cmp.unc p3, pl early_exit? 
inst4 

cmp.unc p4, p5 = !done? 

br Loop 


Post_exit: 


(p3) br E 


(b) 


Figure 12. An example where the predicate initialization 
cannot be optimized. 


6.3 Performance Improvement for 
Transformation Using Predicate 


Registers 
We evaluate the performance improvement for our new 
transformation using two metrics commonly used to measure the 
performance of software pipelined loops, namely the Resource 
MII and Recurrence MII. 


Transformation using predicate registers does not add any new 
instructions to the loop body except predicate initializations, 
which could be optimized away in most of the cases. 
Furthermore, early loop exit branches are moved out of the loop 
body to the loop post-exit, reducing the number of instructions 
in the loop body. Hence the transformed loop always has a 
smaller number of instructions in the loop body in comparison 
with Tirumalai’s algorithm, resulting in the same or a smaller 
Resource MII. 


To illustrate potential improvement in recurrence MII, consider 
the code in Figure 11. Assume that we are generating kemel- 
only code for the software-pipelined loop and the latency of 
compares is one cycle. The two compare instructions in this loop 
create a dependence cycle. There is a loop-independent data 
dependence edge from “cmp pl,p2=early_exit?” 
instruction to“ (p2) cmp.unc p3,p4=!done?” instruction 
because of the flow dependence on p2. Furthermore a loop- 
carried control dependence edge from “(p2) cmp.unc 
p3,p4=!done?” instruction to “comp 
pl,p2=early_exit?” instruction of the next iteration is 
required if we are generating kernel-only code without explicit 
epilogs [16]. See Figure 13. The Recurrence MII is at least 2 
cycles, which is better than the recurrence MII lower bound in 
Tirumalai’s algorithm, which is at least 4 cycles. In general, for 
loop with N early exits, our method results in a minimum 
recurrence MII of (N+1) cycles as compared to the (N+3) 


cycles required by Tirumalai’s algorithm. 


cmp pl, p2 = a 


(p2) cmp.unc p3,p4 = !done? 


Figure 13. Dependence cycle of the code in Figure 11. 


Iteration I 


inst1l Iteration I+1 
cmp pl, p2 = 


3 insti Iteration I+2 
inst 


1, p2 = 

cmp.unc p3, p4 = ene: Ror B instl 
inst2 

br Loop gup wly- 6S 
cmp.unc p3, p4 = 


(p2) inst2 


br Loop 


(p2) cmp. unc p3, p4 = 
(p3) br Loop 


Figure 14. An example illustrating the necessity of the loop- 
carried control dependence edge. 


The necessity of the loop-carried control dependence edge for 
kernel only code can be illustrated using the example in Figure 
14. Here we intentionally break the loop-carried control 
dependence edge between two consecutive iterations by 
speculatively executing “cmp p1,p2=” from the (I+1)" iteration 
before we know that this iteration will be executed. Figure 14 
shows the overlapped execution of three iterations of the 
transformed loop. Assume that, in the I" iteration, predicate p3 
is set to zero by “(p2) cmp.unc p3,p4=” because an early exit has 
been signaled during this iteration which sets the qualifying 


predicate p2 to zero. Hence, after iteration I, the software 
pipelined loop kernel is expected to enter the epilog phase and 
drain the pipeline by maintaining a zero value in p3. However, 
the compare instruction “cmp p1,p2=” from the (I+1)" iteration 
is executed speculatively before the unconditional compare 
“(p2) cmp.unc p3,p4=” in iteration I. The execution of ‘cmp 
pl,p2=” from iteration (I+1) may speculatively set p2 to one 
which could then in turn set p3 to one during the epilog phase. 
This results in incorrect program behavior because the execution 
of the software pipeline epilog is not maintained until the 
pipeline is drained. 


If the loop-carried control dependence edge is properly honored, 
the compare instruction “cmp p1,p2=” in iteration (I+1) would 
have been qualified by a stage predicate that is set to one only if 
the execution of iteration (I+1) is really required. Thus 
predicate p1 and p2 in iteration (I+1) will be properly set to zero 
during the epilog phase, draining the pipeline properly. 


Note that the loop-carried control dependence edge is only 
necessary for generating kermel-only code. Alternatively, we 
could generate a single explicit epilog as the schema for the 
software-pipelined loop, eliminating the need for the loop- 
carried control dependence edge. In this case, we could break 
the recurrence cycle in both Tirumalai’s and our methods but 
our method still has a better resource MII. Furthermore, code 
size may increase if we generate an explicit epilog. 


ConvertMultipleExitsToSingleExitLoop() { 
Split the bottom block into two blocks such that the new bottom 
block NB contains only the loop branch; 
Initialize the loop branch predicate to zero in the loop entry block; 
FORevery early exit branch B guarded by predicate P and with a 
target block T in the loop DO 
{ 
Change the target of branch B to the 
new bottom block NB; 
IF (B is not caused by a “break’”) { 
Initialize P to zero at the 
beginning of the loop entry block; 
Add a new block before the original 
post-exit block containing the 
branch instruction “(P) br T” 
Joe ss 


/* Now do if conversion and optimization. */ 
8. Apply If-conversion to collapse the loop body into a single basic 


block; 
9. Apply dead code elimination to remove dead predicate 
initialization; 
10. FOReach compare defining predicates p and q DO { 
11. IF (p is used later and an unconditional 
definition of p at this location kills 
a previous definition of p other than 
“p=0") 
CONTINUE; 
IF (q is used later and an unconditional 
definition of q at this location kills 
a previous definition of q other than 
“q=0") 
CONTINUE; 
Convert the compare into an unconditional compare; 
Remove the previous predicate initialization “p=0” and 
“q=0”, if they exist; 


Figure 15. Outline of transformation algorithm using 
predicate registers. 


6.4 Algorithm 


Figure 15 outlines the algorithm for transforming a loop with 
multiple exits into a single exit loop utilizing predicate registers 
in the Itanium™ architecture. 


7. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


We have implemented both our method (described in Section 6) 
and the method of Tirumalai et al in the Intel optimizing 
compiler for Itanium. In this section, we compare the results of 
using these two techniques on the SPEC CINT2000 suite of 
benchmark programs. Table 1 shows the percentage 
improvements obtained by our method over the technique of 
Tirumalai et al. These results were obtained by running the 
benchmarks with O2 level optimization. Profile feedback was 
not used. 


The second column shows the total number of loops in each 
benchmark that is pipelined. This includes loops with early exits 
as well as loops that only have one exit. The third column in the 
table shows the number of loops with early exits that are 
pipelined. The fourth column shows the average percentage 
improvements in the II of the pipelined loops that have early 
exits. Performance gains in II vary from 18% for 181.mcf to 
44% for 252.eon. The fifth column presents the gains in 
execution times on an Itanium 800 MHz machine. On an 
average, our method provides a 31% improvement in II for the 
early exit loops and an overall 1% gain in measured 
performance on an Itanium 800 MHz machine for all of SPEC 
CINT2000. These results confirm our claim in Section 6 that 
our method should lead to better loop performance as compared 
to the technique of Tirumalai er al. 
SPEC Cint2000 | Number of Number of Percentage Percentage 


Benchmarks pipelined loops | pipelinedloops | improvement in II improvement in 
with early exits | for early exit loops | execution time on 


| t75vpr | 90 


300.vortex 
Total/Average 


Table 1. Experimental Results 


The percentage improvements in II for the early exit loops are 
computed statically i.e. they do not take into account the number 
of times these loops are executed. All loops are given the same 
weight. The values of II for both the methods are those achieved 
when compiling for the Itanium™ processor. An interesting 
point that we noticed is that our method provides a greater 
percentage improvement in II for smaller values of II. This can 
be explained as follows. First, a loop with larger II is probably 
constrained by other recurrence cycles or by a resource MII that 
is a greater than the recurrence cycle caused by the compares of 
the early exit branches. Therefore, the improvement due to our 
method does not have an effect on the scheduled I. This was 
observed in the case of the 300.twolf benchmark. Second, the 
reduction in recurrence MII due to our method has a larger 
impact on loops with smaller I. A reduction of II from 4 cycles 
to 2 cycles produces a performance gain of 50% while reducing 
the II from 12 to 10 cycles leads to a gain of only 17%. The 


255.vortex benchmark has the lowest average II of all the 
benchmarks and has one of the greatest performance gains of 
41% due to our method. 


8. CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented two new methods for transforming a loop 
with multiple exits so that it can be efficiently software- 
pipelined on an EPIC architecture like the Itanium™ 
architecture. They make control flow transformations followed 
by if-conversion and some optimizations to reduce the number 
of instructions in the loop. They take advantage of Itanium 
features such as predicate registers, parallel compares, 
unconditional compares, etc. They are better than existing 
techniques for pipelining loops with multiple exits because: (1) 
the resource MII and recurrence MII of pipelined loops with 
these new methods are smaller, and (2) they do not generate 
explicit epilogs, which means reduced code size. The 
experimental results that we have obtained with one of our 
methods shows significant improvements in the achieved II 
values of pipelined loops in SPEC CINT2000 benchmarks over 
the technique of Tirumalai et al. These methods enable 
software-pipelining of control-intensive non-numeric programs 
such as SPEC CINT2000 and database engines and improve 
their performance on EPIC architectures such as Itanium. 
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ABSTRACT 


The performance of modern processors is increasingly de- 
pendent on their ability to execute multiple instructions per 
cycle. Explicitly Parallel Instruction Computing (EPIC) ar- 
chitectures can achieve high performance by using the com- 
piler to express program instruction level parallelism (ILP) 
directly to the hardware. The predicated execution fea- 
ture is critical to the success of the EPIC architecture ap- 
proach because it allows the compiler to explicitly overlap 
the execution of independent control paths. An advantage 
of predicated execution is the elimination of hard-to-predict 
branches by executing both paths of a branch in a single 
code sequence. However, there are a number of advantages 
to predicated execution support other than simply reducing 
branch mispredictions and enabling the parallel execution 
of multiple control flow paths. To date, very little research 
has been performed to investigate radical changes to a pro- 
gram’s original data flow and control flow. This paper out- 
lines methods of using predicated execution to substantially 
improve the efficiency of EPIC memory accesses. Value lo- 
cality, the repetition of computation values serve as a key 
attribute to reduce unnecessary memory operations of a pro- 
gram. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Memory access penalties have become a major issue for the 
microprocessor industry to deliver higher performance mi- 
croprocessors. The growing disparity between processor and 
memory performance will make cache misses increasingly 
expensive. Additionally, data caches are not always used 
efficiently, resulting in large numbers of data cache misses. 
In numeric programs there are several known compiler tech- 
niques for optimizing data cache performance [13]. However, 
integer (non-numeric) programs often have irregular access 
patterns that are more difficult for the compiler to optimize. 


As memory latencies increase, the importance of cache per- 
formance improvements at each level of the memory hier- 


archy will continue to grow. Rather than strictly trying to 
improve memory system efficiency with adaptive cache man- 
agement techniques [9] it makes sense to direct advances 
in compiler technology to determine whether memory ac- 
cesses are absolutely necessary to determine the results of 
program computations. By eliminating unnecessary mem- 
ory accesses, it is possible to improve memory access effi- 
ciency and deal with long memory latencies, utilizing predi- 
cated execution to eliminate unnecessary memory requests. 
Specifically, the goal is to increase data cache effectiveness 
for integer programs. 


Generally, optimizing compilers are successful at eliminating 
inefficiencies and redundancies within programs by perform- 
ing iterations of analysis and optimization. The elimination 
of redundancies in programs at compile time can dramati- 
cally improve a program’s execution time. Traditional com- 
piler techniques such as constant propagation, common sub- 
expression elimination, loop invariant code removal, con- 
ditional branch elimination, and partial redundancy elim- 
ination [5] eliminate program redundancy and and improve 
the efficiency of a program. However, compiler optimization 
techniques rely on the detection of static redundancy, which 
requires the complete assertion that the computations be 
definitely redundant for all executions. However, compiler 
techniques have limited mechanisms for exploiting dynamic 
values in programs. Several empirical program behavior 
studies indicate that many instruction traces are dynami- 
cally executed with the same inputs, a form of redundancy 
known as value locality [6] Overall, in order to exploit value 
locality for the purpose of improving the efficiency of the 
memory system, hardware support must be available to a 
processor to selectively disable memory requests that are 
determined as unnecessary. The EPIC architecture predi- 
cation execution mechanism is a perfect match for this re- 
quirement. 


Predicated execution, or simply predication, is a mechanism 
that supports conditional execution of individual operations 
based on a Boolean guard or predicate [8][16]. Predicated 
operations are fetched regardless of their predicate value. 
Operations whose predicate is TRUE are executed normally. 
Conversely, operations whose predicate is FALSE are nulli- 
fied, and thus are prevented from modifying the processor 
state. With predication, the representation of programmatic 
control flow is inherently changed. A processor with predi- 
cation can support conditional execution either via conven- 
tional branches or with conditional operations. As a result, 


the compiler has the opportunity to physically restructure 
the program control flow into a more efficient and paral- 
lel form for execution on an ILP processor. It is the ef- 
fective integration of predication with the EPIC execution 
microarchitecture that provides an efficient method of dis- 
abling memory instruction requests. 


In [11], the benefit of predication support was studied with a 
predication compiler. However, the accompanying compila- 
tion model was based solely on synthesizing predicated code 
based on the original control flow. One fundamental prob- 
lem with using traditional compiler techniques to deploy 
predicated execution is that existing compiler techniques 
do not significantly alter the program’s original control and 
data flow structure to sufficiently use the full potential of 
the predicated execution mechanism. For modern compilers 
to expose sufficient amounts of instruction level parallelism, 
techniques for analyzing the original program control flow 
and data flow into new EPIC-aware forms must be devel- 
oped. This paper illustrates new compiler transformations 
that exploit value locality characteristics and commonly oc- 
curring data dependence program structures to create more 
memory efficient code. Such execution paths can be strategi- 
cally synthesized to increase the amount of instruction level 
parallelism that can be efficiently executed on a predicated 
architecture. Overall, this research proposes new compiler 
transformations whose projected impact is to extend the 
benefits of predicated execution in the EPIC architectures. 


2. MOTIVATION AND BACKGROUND 


Currently memory performance issues are limiting the per- 
formance of EPIC architecture implementations. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 50% of the Intel/HP Itanium execution 
time on the SPEC benchmark suite is spent stalled waiting 
for both instruction and data cache misses. Figure 1 illus- 
trates the data cache hit rate and the percentage of cache- 
miss stall cycles relative to the overall execution for a few 
SPEC benchmarks evaluated on an EPIC architecture. It 
is important to note that although the benchmarks achieve 
nearly an average of 90% hit rate, 40% of EPIC execution 
is dominated by memory system stalls of the process. Al- 
though out-of-order processor systems can adapt to cache 
misses by executing other instructions surrounding the load, 
this is not the case for EPIC machines. For an EPIC in-order 
design, the execution pipeline stalls when another instruc- 
tion attempts to use the result of a load that has missed 
in the cache. As this execution semantic is a substantial 
performance bottleneck, it is critical to improve memory 
efficiency by eliminating unnecessary demands on memory 
system. The inherent problem requires substantial analy- 
sis in synthesizing code with more efficient memory access 
patterns and directing new compiler-directed prefetch mech- 
anisms. To improve memory system efficiency, the compiler 
will need to play a more active role in analyzing and trans- 
forming the original data flow structure of a program. 


There are a number of advantages to an EPIC architecture’s 
predicated execution support than simply reducing branch 
mispredictions and enabling the parallel execution of multi- 
ple control flow paths. To date, very little research has been 
performed to investigate radical changes to a program’s orig- 
inal data flow and control flow. This paper outlines methods 
of using predicated execution to substantially improve the 
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Figure 1: Cache hit rate performance and distribu- 
tion of processor cycles spent on cache misses. 


Itanium’s memory access efficiency. Value locality, the rep- 
etition of computation values may serve to reduce necessary 
memory operations of a program. Although new architec- 
ture attempts have been proposed to simply reuse previous 
results of execution [18] based on value locality, there are 
more immediate benefits that can be made in the Itanium 
architecture using predicated execution. 


By analyzing data dependence graphs with value locality 
profile information, several dependence graph structures can 
be transformed to eliminate the number of necessary mem- 
ory accesses. In a dependence graph there are often disjunc- 
tive and conjunctive functions applied at the join point of 
two sequences of dependent operations. Consider a depen- 
dence graph with two halves, section A and section B. Cer- 
tain values generated by section A of the graph will render 
the operations on the section B unnecessary. If load oper- 
ations are present on section B of the dependence graph, 
they also are unnecessary. With the in-order nature of an 
EPIC architecture, the section B loads can be predicated 
based on finding the run-time value in the first dependence 
chain. In the case that newly predicated loads would miss 
in the cache, their predicate operands will indicate that it is 
unnecessary to access the memory location. 


As a second example, consider the simple set of integer op- 
erations displayed in Figure 2 that may be found in a loop 
structure. In this case, it is not necessary to perform the 
loads of array elements B[i] and Cli], if the result of A[i] is 
zero. In this case, zero multiplied by anything will remain 
zero. By predicating loads to array B and C are predicated 
based on the respective value of array A, many unnecessary 
cache misses are eliminated. Similarly, silent store (store 
operations writing the same value to memory) can also be 
eliminated. Overall, there are two beneficial effects of elim- 
inating unnecessary memory accesses: elimination of mem- 
ory latency and elimination of cache pollution. As such, the 
proposed approach may have substantial effects in aiding 
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Figure 2: Code example of value-irrelevant memory 
accesses (a) source code and (b) dependence graph. 


the Itanium architecture’s performance. 


Figure 3 illustrates the degree to which zero valued loads 
contribute to cache inefficiency. Cache simulations for this 
set of SPEC Benchmarks revealed that load operations which 
evaluate to zero occur quite frequently. Furthermore a sig- 
nificant set of these loads are responsible for data cache 
misses. Since the occurrence of zero valued loads is relatively 
high, it appears that cache efficiency could be increased by 
applying value locality optimization techniques. Based upon 
this information, our proposed work is to use predicate in- 
structions to eliminate the execution of memory operations 
which could be removed due to their data dependence on 
zero valued functions. 


According to the IMPACT EPIC cache simulations which 
were run using the IMPACT compiler suite, load operations 
that evaluated to 0 for more than 95% of their executions, 
contributed as much as 20% to the total data cache misses. 
Although the distribution of the zero valued load opera- 
tions are varied over the benchmarks, the presence of such 
high percentages beckons the use of our proposed optimiza- 
tion. 132.ijpeg and 181.mcf appear to be the only bench- 
marks that did not exhibit a bias toward zero valued loads. 
The others showed significant contribuxtions to data cache 
misses from these operations. 


2.1 Background and Related Work 


Related Work.There has been significant previous research 
work in the area of program reformulation. In addition to 
the arithmetic reformulation work mentioned in the previous 
section, a large body of related work in the area of control 
flow optimization has also been carried out. These meth- 
ods can be classified into three major categories: branch 
elimination, branch reordering, and control height reduc- 
tion. Branch elimination techniques identify and remove 
those branches whose direction is known at compile time. 
The simplest form of branch elimination is loop unrolling, 
in which instances of back-edge branches are removed by 
replicating the body of the loop. More sophisticated tech- 
niques examine program control flow and data flow simul- 
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Figure 3: Value locality characteristics of dynamic 
load execution. 


taneously to identify correlations among branches [4], [14]. 
When a correlation is detected, a branch direction is deter- 
minable by the compiler along one or more paths, and the 
branch can be eliminated. In [14], an algorithm is developed 
to identify correlations and to perform the necessary code 
replication to remove branches within a local scope. This 
approach is generalized and extended to the program-level 
scope in [4]. The second category of control flow optimiza- 
tion work is branch reordering. 


Another category of program reformulation is control flow 
optimization research, which focus on the reduction of con- 
trol dependence height. This work attempts to collapse the 
sequential evaluation of linear chains of branches in order to 
reduce the height of program critical paths [17]. In an ap- 
proach analogous to a carry look-ahead adder, a look-ahead 
branch is used to calculate the taken condition of a series of 
branches in a parallel form. Subsequent operations depen- 
dent on any of the branches in the series need only to wait 
for the look-ahead branch to complete. The control depen- 
dence height of the branch series is thus reduced to that of a 
single branch. The mechanisms introduced herein also serve 
to reduce control dependence height. This chapter, however, 
leverages an approach [3] to minimization and re-expression 
of control flow networks that is far more general than those 
proposed in previous work. 


The final category of related work is value-based compiler 
transformations. Value-based optimization include all opti- 
mization based on a predictable value or range of values for 
a variable or instruction at run time. These include constant 
propagation, code specialization [7], optimization assuming 
the value predictability of an instruction, continuous opti- 
mization, and partial evaluation. Variables and instructions 
that have invariant or predictable values at run time, but 
cannot be identified as such using compiler analysis, can 
benefit from value-based compiler optimization. 


Predicated Execution Background. 


Predicated execution is a mechanism that facilitates the con- 
ditional execution of individual instructions. Predication 
is most commonly utilized in a compiler by employing #f- 
conversion. If-conversion is a process whereby conditional 
branches are converted into predicate defining operations, 
and operations along alternative paths of each branch are 
guarded under the computed predicates [1][15][12]. Predi- 
cates are registers that store a single bit value, representing 
either TRUE or FALSE. Each instruction is associated with 
a particular predicate, known as its guard predicate, that 
determines its execution. 


With if-conversion, complex nets of branching code can be 
replaced by a straight-line sequence of predicated code. There 
are two major benefits associated with applying if-conversion. 
First, a compiler can eliminate problematic branches from 
the program. In doing so, all the associated overhead with 
these branches is removed, including misprediction penal- 
ties, penalties for redirecting sequential instruction fetch, 
and branch resource contention [10]. Second, predication 
facilitates increased ILP by allowing separate control flow 
paths to be overlapped and simultaneously executed in a 
single thread of control. 
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Figure 4: An example code segment (a), after if- 
conversion (b), and after scheduling (c). 


Figure 4 contains a simple example illustrating the con- 
cept of predicated execution. Figure 4(a) shows sequen- 
tial if-then-else constructs, called hammocks. The branch 
outcomes are determined by the evaluation of the branch 
condition Cond1. Depending on the outcome of the first 
branch register, rl is either incremented or decremented. 
Figure 4(b) shows the code segment after if-conversion, and 
Figure 4(c) shows the code after scheduling. Here the two 
branch conditions have been transformed into comparison 
instructions that define predicate destinations. The exam- 
ple illustrates how support for predicated execution allows 
the multiple path contexts to be executed in parallel on a 
wide-issue machine. 


3. APPROACH 


Motivated by the potential of aggressive techniques for trans- 
forming arithmetic expressions, this section introduces a 
new approach to optimizing program structures. The goal 
of this work is to develop a systematic methodology for re- 
formulating specific regions of program data flow for more 
efficient exploitation of their inherent value locality charac- 
teristics on an ILP processor. Dynamic value locality in- 
formation is proposed to be gathered and then represented 
as a dynamic value dependence graph. A new, more par- 
allel computation is synthesized with the goal of reducing 
dependence height. To accomplish the desired optimization 
and synthesis, the parallel computation is modeled as new 
control flow structures which are added through a proposed 
process known as if-insertion. In turn the control structures 
are converted to a predicate representation using the tradi- 
tional if-conversion technique. 
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Figure 5: Program transformation paths. 


Figure 5 illustrates the program transformation paths and 
compiler techniques presented in this section. There are two 
illustrated program representation paths: traditional control 
flow (CF), to predicate data flow (PF) using if-conversion, 
and traditional control flow (CF) to ifinserted value-flow 
(VF) to predicate data flow (PF). The predicate representa- 
tion of code effectively designates the execution conditions 
of the newly created program sequences. The key idea be- 
hind the value-based optimization is to synthesize optimized 
code structures by analyzing the dynamic profile-determined 
program value characteristics and applying a series of con- 
trol flow and data flow transformations that use both a 
predicate-based compiler representation and predicated ex- 
ecution microarchitecture support. 


Two domains of transformation techniques are proposed: 
predicate-based data-irrelevant and control-irrelevant mem- 
ory elimination transformations. The transformations are 
guided with value profiling [6] and cache profiling informa- 
tion gathered during training runs of selected benchmarks. 
The profiling information is used to generate new control 
instructions within the code (if-insertion) which are then 


collapsed into predicate-based data dependent instruction 
using if-conversion. 


Eliminating Data-Irrelevant Memory Accesses. 


The data dependence graph of a particular computation 
may compute the same result by only executing a subset 
of the graph’s execution nodes. For example, Figure 6 il- 
lustrates an example from 126.gcc of memory operations 
that become irrelevant to code’s result when some instruc- 
tions resolve to the value zero. The source code of Fig- 
ure 6(a) updates two arrays (basic_block-live_at-_start and 
basic_block_live_at_end) being updated based on the result of 
a logical-or-and sequence with their original values. Specif- 
ically this code is performing dataflow analysis within a 
compiler and calculating the live range of a set of program 
variables. The loop is invoked several times, yet the live 
variable information is very sparse (zero-valued loads) and 
change infrequently. The execution is unnecessary when the 
logical-and operation result is zero and any cache misses are 
unnecessary. 


for(j = 0; j < regset_size; j++) 


x= (basic_block_new_live_at_endfi][j]  & ~basic_block_live_at_end{i][j)); 


basic_block_live_at_start[il[j] Ex; 


basic_block_live_at_end{i){j] |= x; 
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Figure 6: An example from 126.gcc of data irrelevant 
source code (a), after if-insertion (b), and after if- 
conversion (c). 


Figure 6(b) illustrates the dependence graph of the 126.gcc 
example and highlights the data irrelevant code that re- 
sults when a triggering load of basic_block_new_live_at_end 
is zero. Figure 6(b) demonstrates the predicate-based value 
optimization technique to reduce the execution of the un- 
necessary memory instructions. The instruction P1 is the 
predicate definition instruction that controls the selected 
data-irrelevant code and is based on comparing a loaded re- 
sult to the value zero. Through experimental evaluation of 


the predicated version of the 126.gcc code, several thousand 
simulated stall cycles were eliminated. 


Eliminating Control-Irrelevant Memory Accesses. 


Figure 7 shows an example of Control-Irrelevant memory 
guarding. Figure 6(a) shows a code block with a branch 
followed by a load-add pair. Speculative placement of the 
load moves the load above the branch. Because the add is 
dependent upon the load, the add can also be speculated 
above the branch in Figure 7(b). Speculating the load al- 
lows for increased parallelism through code reordering. The 
problem with speculation is that the load is executed every 
time that particular section of code is entered, regardless of 
whether or not the branch takes. Because the load is ir- 
relevant if the branch takes, it is Control-Irrelevant. There 
are two main problems with Control-Irrelevant loads. The 
first is the cache pollution caused by loading a value that 
isn’t used or needed. The second is important for in-order 
machines. If the speculative load misses in the cache the ma- 
chine must stall on the speculative add instruction. If the 
branch takes the machine stalled for no reason. This is an 
obvious performance deterrent that must be addressed. We 
propose a predicate based method called Control-Irrelevant 
Memory Guarding. For the case in Figure 7 at the time 
the load is executing the condition determining whether or 
not the branch is taken is known. Using predication, we 
can predicate the speculative instructions so that they only 
execute if the branch is not taken Figure 7(c). By using 
predication to guard the speculative instructions, we can 
achieve the benefits of speculation without the drawbacks 
of irrelevant execution. 
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Figure 7: An example of potential control irrelevant 
load segment (a), after if-insertion (b), and after if- 
conversion (c). 


4. EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 
4.1 Methodology 


The IMPACT compiler and emulation-driven simulator were 
enhanced to support a model of an IMPACT EPIC archi- 
tecture [2] and simulation of the code transformation tech- 
niques respectively introduced in Section 3. The bench- 
marks used in all experiments consist of SPECINT95 and 
SPECINT2000 programs. The base level of code consists 
of the best code generated by the IMPACT compiler, em- 
ploying function inlining, superblock formation, and loop 
unrolling. 


The base processor modeled can issue in-order six opera- 
tions up to the limit of the available functional units: four 
integer ALU’s, two memory ports, two floating point ALU’s, 
and one branch unit. The instruction latencies used match 
the Itanium microprocessor (integer operations have 1-cycle 
latency, and load operations have 2-cycle latency.) The exe- 
cution time for each benchmark was obtained using detailed 
cycle-level simulation. The parameters for the processor 
include separate 32K direct-mapped instruction and data 
caches with 32-byte cache lines with a miss penalty of 12 
cycles. A 1M second-level unified cache (with memory la- 
tency of 100 cycles) is also simulated. For branch prediction, 
a 4K entry BTB with two-level correlation prediction with 
a branch misprediction penalty of eight cycles is modeled. 


4.2 Results and Analysis 

Figure 8 illustrates the percentage of cache missing loads 
that are caused by a speculated memory operation. On av- 
erage, approximately 44% of loads that miss in the cache 
are speculative. Preliminary analysis shows that approxi- 
mately 1/3 of the speculated loads prove to be control irrel- 
evant. This means that 1/3 of the loads in Figure 8 do not 
need to be executed. Speculative loads allow for increased 
parallelism, however, this data shows that speculation can 
also have negative effects in the form of irrelevant execu- 
tion. Irrelevant execution of loads causes cache pollution 
and possible stalls for speculated data that is not needed. 
This indicates a high potential for optimization. By using 
predication to guard speculative loads from control irrele- 
vancy, the benefits of speculation can be achieved without 
the penalty of irrelevant execution. 


Figure 9 displays the opportunity for removal of control ir- 
relevant loads via predication. Of the speculative, control 
irrelevant loads that cause a miss, Figure 9 displays the per- 
centage that could be removed through the proposed pred- 
ication techniques. Compiler analysis indicates that on av- 
erage 60% of irrelevant speculative loads could be guarded 
against irrelevant execution. This indicates a large number 
of candidates for predicate based optimization. 


The performance speedups of Figure 10 indicate that all 
benchmarks tested improved markedly with the proposed 
compiler based predicate transformations. The first data 
set compares the data irrelevant code to the base case of 
superscalar optimized code. It is noteworthy that the data 
dependence removal proves beneficial on code that has al- 
ready passed an aggressively optimizing compiler. Similarly, 
the results from the second data set demonstrate that the 
removal of data dependence still boosts performance when 
run with the classic control removal predicate instructions. 


Benchmark 124.m88ksim exhibited the greatest speed up, 
6% for both cases. This was expected due to the high per- 
centage of zero valued load instructions, 31%, shown in Fig- 
ure 3. While 130.li only improved by 3%, which again re- 
flects a smaller percentage of zero valued loads during exe- 
cution, 14%. Cache performance evaluations indicate that 
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Figure 8: Distribution of cache misses caused by 
speculative loads. 
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Figure 9: Potential speculative load execution 
guarded with predication. 
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Figure 10: Performance improvement. 


the performance is achieved by eliminating between 3-5% of 
the original cache misses. 


5. SUMMARY 


Current advanced compilation techniques do little to alter 
a program’s original control flow. Because of this, mod- 
ern optimization can do little to reduce the redundancies 
and irrelevant execution so common in today’s programs. 
Through the use of profile guided predication, new methods 
were developed to alter the inherent control flow of a rou- 
tine, resulting in increased performance and elimination of 
redundant execution. By changing the data and control flow 
through predication, improved memory access efficiency is 
achieved. Because current predicated architectures are im- 
plemented on in-order machines, the memory system’s per- 
formance is vital. Using predication to remove data and con- 
trol irrelevant loads results in a more pollution-free memory 
system as well as performance benefits resulting from the 
elimination of unnecessary stalls. Preliminary experiments 
show increased performance with relatively simple predica- 
tion optimization. 


The techniques presented in this paper are confined to the 
scope of compilation trace of code. Although interesting re- 
sults were established with the system, future work will in- 
vestigate methods of determining whether many other mem- 
ory accesses are necessary to a program’s execution. Such 
a technique will require a global analysis and optimization 
infrastructure. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper presents a method for instruction scheduling that 
considers the scheduling restrictions inherent in VLIW pro- 
cessors, particularly EPIC. EPIC imposes restrictions on 
the nature and code-order of instructions that may issue 
in the same cycle. To express these restrictions, the instruc- 
tions are grouped into instruction classes such as arithmetic, 
memory, floating point and branch instructions. Allowable 
ordered combinations of instruction types are called tem- 
plates. 

Most existing methods for instruction scheduling do not 
consider templates except at their last stage. For example, 
trace scheduling and similar methods focus on moving in- 
structions across basic blocks. After movement, the instruc- 
tions are usually put in templates using greedy algorithms 
such as list scheduling. There is a significant opportunity 
to improve performance if algorithms superior to greedy are 
used for template scheduling. 

The scheduling method in this paper takes the following 
approach. It begins with a provably optimal algorithm for 
template scheduling. This algorithm is not feasible, how- 
ever, since it results in an exponential compile time. Two 
classes of methods are used therefore to drastically reduce 
the compile time. First, aggressive branch-and-bound tech- 
niques are used to prune portions of the search space while 
retaining the optimality guarantee. Second, non-optimal 
heuristics are used to guide the search towards more promis- 
ing solutions quickly. Results show that our techniques are 
able to reduce the number of NOPs in integer programs 
by 56% on average compared to the list-scheduling based 
greedy algorithm in the SGICC compiler, with only a 17% 
increase in compile time. Floating point programs see a 35% 
reduction in NOPs with a 22% increase in compile time. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


This paper presents a new approach for scheduling the in- 
structions of a basic block in VLIW machines that impose 
constraints on instruction placement. These constraints are 
represented by a set of allowable templates. Each template 
specifies one allowed sequence of instruction types (integer 
ALU, branch, floating point, etc.). Fixed-width VLIWs em- 
ploy a single template, while EPIC architectures [15, 2] allow 
instructions in multiple templates to execute simultaneously. 
Code scheduling under template constraints is an important 
but difficult problem because poor schedules require many 
extra NOP instructions. Adding NOPs wastes resources, 
impacting performance, power, and memory requirements. 

The approach described contains several innovative op- 
timizations that improve code density, where code density 
is defined as the ratio of the number of useful instructions 
to total instructions, where total instructions include useful 
instructions and NOPs. First, we present a provably opti- 
mal algorithm to perform instruction scheduling. Second, 
since the optimal algorithm is exponential time, branch and 
bound techniques [5] are used to drastically reduce the com- 
pile time; these techniques make use of a novel upper bound 
for the code density of a basic block. Third, an innovative, 
constant-time method for optimally selecting templates for a 
set of parallel instructions is presented. Fourth, non-optimal 
heuristics are applied to the larger basic blocks, where opti- 
mal scheduling may take too long. 

The success of these techniques is shown in the results. 
For integer benchmarks, 56% of NOPs are removed, as com- 
pared to the SGICC compiler for the IA-64 [14, 1], at a cost 
of 17% more compile time. In floating point benchmarks, 
35% of NOPs are removed, as compared to the existing com- 
piler, at a cost of 22% more compile time. Our results are 
produced by modifying the SGICC compiler. 

A new instruction scheduling method is needed for EPICs 
because traditional instruction scheduling algorithms are in- 
effective for template-constrained systems. Well known tech- 
niques based on trace-scheduling [7, 12, 11, 4] focus on ways 
to move instructions across basic blocks, but say nothing 
on how to assign and fill templates. Instruction schedul- 
ing, an NP-complete problem [13], is usually done either by 
list scheduling [13], or by some technique which considers 
the resource constraints of the machine. No current method 
considers the template restrictions of EPICs prior to the or- 
dering of instructions; thus, extra NOPs may be produced. 
The cause is that template choices are correlated: choosing 
to schedule an instruction limits the set of potential tem- 
plates available to for the next choice. Further, the choice 
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Figure 1: A list of all available templates for IA-64. 
Dark vertical bars represent stop bits. 


of instructions to schedule on this cycle can easily affect the 
quality of the solution for scheduling on the next cycle. 

An outline of the rest of the paper is as follows. In sec- 
tion 2, EPIC and IA-64 are described. In section 3 is a moti- 
vational example of the dangers of not considering templates 
when ordering instructions is presented. In section 4, re- 
lated works are examined. In section 5, optimal approaches 
are considered. These include schedules for an instruction 
group, as well as an entire basic block. Branch and bound 
techniques are presented, to reduce compile-time. In sec- 
tion 6, non-optimal heuristics to further improve run time 
are presented. In section 7, the performance of the approach 
is evaluated. In section 8, conclusions are presented. 


2. EPIC TEMPLATES 


EPIC [15] architectures are a class of VLIWs that in- 
troduce many new features, including variable-length par- 
allelism. While much of our approach is applicable to any 
VLIW, our research focuses on EPICs, where variable-length 
parallelism is achieved by the mechanism of stop bits. Con- 
ceptually, after every instruction there is a stop bit that may 
be set. These stop bits form the boundaries of parallelism; 
a sequence of instructions without any set stop bits between 
them are said to belong to the same instruction group. 
EPIC templates specify the stop bit placement, as well as 
the allowed combinations of functional unit types. A set 
of instructions that have been mapped onto a template are 
called a bundle. The bundle does not represent one instruc- 
tion group. Instead, the stop bits indicate the instruction 
groups, and there may be several stop bits inside of one 
bundle, or several bundles between stop bits. 

Since our algorithms are tested for IA-64 [9], we now 
consider the IA-64 ISA, the EPIC architecture of greatest 
practical interest. IA-64 uses bundles of three instructions 
and provides 24 templates, as shown in figure 1. It defines 
four functional units: Integer, Memory, Floating Point, and 
Branch; and six instruction types. Four of these types (I, 
M, F and B) indicate instructions which must be executed 
on the corresponding functional unit. The two other in- 
struction types are A (which may be called a super type 
because it may execute on either an I or an M) and LX 
(which fills 2 bundle slots and uses the I and B functional 
units). The current implementation of IA-64, Itanium [10], 
imposes additional constraints; when an instruction group 
violates these constraints, Itanium splits it into two cycles. 


3. INSTRUCTION ORDERING WITHOUT 
REGARD FOR TEMPLATES 


An example is now presented, which highlights the need 
to consider templates when scheduling instructions. Current 
basic block scheduling methods do not consider templates 
until after assigning instruction groups. Of these methods, 


list scheduling is the simplest to describe; and it is the ap- 
proach used by sGicc— the compiler we use and compare 
results against. Therefore we consider list scheduling in the 
following example. The resulting schedule, however, with its 
poor fit to the templates, is typical of all current methods. 

Consider the example Directed Acyclic Graph, DAG, of 
figure 2(a), showing insructions and their dependencies. List 
scheduling selects one instruction out of those that are ready 
to schedule 7.e., whose dependencies are met, based on a 
user-specified priority function; for SGICC, it is the height 
in the dependence DAG. Figure 2(b) shows that, with the 
wrong heuristic, list scheduling produces three NOPs for 
six instructions, using the IA-64 templates, where as the 
optimal schedule in figure 2(c) has no NOPs at all. 

List scheduling results in figure 2 as follows. In the first 
cycle, there are two ready instructions: M1 and I2. List 
scheduling sees that M1 is used earlier and schedules it first. 
Then it must decide whether to end the instruction group 
or to schedule I2 also; it schedules I2 to achieve parallelism. 
Having no more possible instructions, a stop bit is inserted. 
The dependencies are updated and there are now three ready 
instructions: M3, M4, and M5. M3 has the earliest deadline, 
and so is scheduled next. It is an M-type instruction, where 
as the the IA-64 templates are such that a stop bit after the 
second slot forces the third slot to be an I type. Therefore 
the first bundle is given a NOP, and a new template is begun 
for M3. M4 is scheduled next. Then M5 is tried. since it 
does not fit into the template, that template’s last slot is 
filled by a NOP. It decides to delay M5. On the next cycle 
M5 and F6 are both ready and both can be scheduled. The 
optimal solution shown in figure 2(c) uses one less template. 
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Figure 2: Scheduling example. (a) the DAG (b) the re- 
sult of scheduling without considering templates: (MI;I 
MMI; MFYI;) (c) an optimal schedule: (M;MI; MMEF;) 


4. RELATED WORK 


The term instruction scheduling is often applied to meth- 
ods which assign basic blocks to instructions; these methods 
are not to be confused with instruction scheduling within a 
basic block, such as in our research. The purpose of these 
basic-block assigning techniques is usually to reduce the run 
time by moving code, when possible, into less frequently 
used blocks, or to perform if-conversion, so as to increase the 
available parallelism. One technique, trace scheduling [7], 
constructs traces, which are identify as a sequence of basic 
blocks where the next block in the sequence is a successor of 
the current block, and where there is a very high probability 
that if the first block is entered, the entire trace is executed. 
Since the probability of this entire path occurring is high, the 
trace may be optimized, even if it causes less-frequent blocks 


outside of the trace to run more slowly. Computation that 
is not used in the trace is attempted to be moved outside 
of the trace, a form of instruction scheduling, across basic 
blocks. Superblocking [12] and hyperblocking [11] are tech- 
niques based on trace scheduling. An alternative approach, 
wavefront scheduling [4], is suited for machines that allow 
speculation and predication, such as EPIC. It must be un- 
derstood that all of these methods are performed prior to 
instruction scheduling within basic blocks. Our technique is 
not meant to replace these existing methods, but to work 
with them. We later describe how our method may, in fact, 
be integrated with trace-scheduling based methods. 

Concerning scheduling instructions within a basic block: 
list scheduling, described in section 3, has proven sufficient 
for superscalars— they have a reorder buffer to correct bad 
schedules and no template constraints. VLIWs have moti- 
vated more advanced techniques that consider the resource 
constraints of the system. One such technique, [8], which 
targets embedded processors, creates a DAG of pairwise 
edges that represent instructions which are mutually schedu- 
lable. Instruction scheduling is then performed by finding 
a minimum-cost clique covering for the DAG. Another pos- 
sible approach, [3], schedules instructions based on Finite 
State Automata methods. The dependencies of each in- 
struction are represented as a bit-vector. If the AND-ing 
of two bit vectors yields an empty vector, then the two cor- 
responding instructions do not share any resources, and may 
be scheduled together. Given that a particular set of instruc- 
tions has been scheduled in a certain cycle, the OR-ing of 
their bit vectors represents the resources currently used. To 
construct the finite state automata, a bit vector of resources 
used by a set of instructions represents a state, and choosing 
to schedule an additional instruction on this cycle represents 
a transition to a new state. 

Neither of these methods address templates, nor may they 
be easily modified to this end, for the following three rea- 
sons. First templates impose variable resource restrictions, 
where as the methods of [8],[3] rely upon the constant re- 
sources available in fixed-width VLIWs. Instruction groups 
may begin in different slot positions, resulting in different 
resources constraints. For instance, the issue window of Ita- 
nium is six instructions if the instruction group begins in 
slot the first slot, but is only four instructions, if the group 
begins in the third slot. Second, the methods of [8],[3] only 
consider whether individual pairs of instructions are schedu- 
lable, where as template restrictions apply to the entire in- 
struction group. For example, in an Itanium instruction 
group, not more than 5 of the instructions may be of F 
type and not more than 3 of the instructions may be of 
I type (from figure 1). Because the template constraints 
are relative to the entire instruction group, comparisons of 
instruction pairs are insufficient. Third, these template con- 
straints are loose. NOP instructions may be used to meet 
the constraints. And satisfying all of the relative constraints 
does not guarantee a match to the templates. for instance, 
an instruction group with one F and two I types meets the 
JA-64 constraints, but there is no IIF template. 

In [6] a template-aware method of instruction schedul- 
ing for the Itanium implementation of IA-64 is presented, 
based on Integer Linear Programming (ILP) and dynamic 
programming. The resource constraints of the Itanium pro- 
cessor are formulated into an ILP problem, which is solvable 
by commercial software. The solution of the ILP problem 


identifies the instruction groups of the final code, but does 
not consider templates. Fitting these instruction groups into 
templates is not simple, because the template selection de- 
pends on the starting slot position for the instruction group. 
To overcome this difficulty, the solutions for each possible 
starting and ending slot position are found. Dynamic pro- 
gramming then determines the globally best schedule. This 
approach often uses the provably fewest number of execution 
cycles for an Itanium. This claim is not strongly supported, 
however, since it depends on the validity of the conditions 
of the ILP model; one such condition is that the Itanium’s 
issue width is 6 instructions, when in fact, the issue width is 
less for some starting slot positions. While they found that 
resource violations are uncommon, their benchmarks do not 
include floating point or highly parallel code, which are more 
likely to cause such a violation— an instruction group of just 
two floating types has a violation if not begun in slot 0, and 
an instruction group of 5 or 6 instructions may not fit into 
Itanium’s variable-width issue window. 

There are four fundamental differences in the problem be- 
ing solved by our work and that solved in [6]. First, we 
improve the code density and the execution time, while [6] 
primarily improves the execution time, and secondarily, the 
code density. Second, we accomplish this by considering the 
templates at every step of instruction scheduling; in [6], tem- 
plates are not considered until after instruction groups are 
assigned. Thus the situation illustrated in figure 2(b) is still 
possible with [6], since the schedule of figure 2(b) does use 
the minimum number of cycles, despite extra NOPs. Indeed, 
[6] does not claim to minimize the number of NOPs, but 
only the number of execution cycles. Third, our approach 
currently considers the general IA-64 instruction scheduling 
problem (i.e., no issue width limits), but [6] considers the 
highly-constrained Itanium implementation. Indeed, if [6] 
is modified to solve our general problem, it simply chooses 
some random partitioning of instruction groups which uses 
the fewest number of cycles; in contrast, our technique also 
chooses a partitioning of instruction groups which executes 
in the fewest number of cycles— but not randomly, rather, 
so as to minimize the number of NOPs. Fourth, the ex- 
tension of our approach to consider Itanium’s limitations, 
as discussed in section 5.3, is straight-forward and would 
guarantee a minimum cycle solution, as well as a minimum 
number of NOPs; however, it is not clear how template con- 
siderations could be formulated as an ILP problem such as in 
[6]. Thus our methodology, when modified to consider real- 
machine constraints will also guarantee a minimum num- 
ber of cycles— and a minimum number of templates as well, 
which [6] cannot be modified to do. The fact that our ap- 
proach, in its current form, is not bound to implementation 
constraints, has the positive benefit that we can study the 
general IA-64 problem, such as what portion of NOPs is 
imposed by the ISA, regardless of the implementation con- 
straints, allowing us to uncover what properties of the IA-64 
templates account for this behavior. 

Our work and [6] are not in conflict. If it is found that 
their approach is quicker (a decision which requires more 
performance data on their technique), it could be employed 
first, and our technique only employed for those basic blocks 
for which [6] yields low code density. 


5. OPTIMAL BASE ALGORITHM 


In this section, we consider optimal methods to schedule 


a basic block. In section 5.1, we examine what properties an 
EPIC must have in order to be applicable to our methods. 
In section 5.2, we develop an optimal algorithm to select 
the templates for one instruction group. In section 5.3, we 
present a recursive search algorithm to find the best sched- 
ule of a basic block, by means of trying all possibilities. In 
section 5.4, we improve the compile-time of the search al- 
gorithm, through branch and bound techniques. In order 
to further reduce compile times, section 6 considers non- 
optimal heuristics. 


5.1 Assumptions 


We first discuss our optimal base algorithm, which be- 
gins with certain assumptions. It is assumed that whatever 
EPIC architecture is being considered has the property of 
paired templates. ‘Templates are paired if, for each stop-bit 
contained within any template, there is another template 
which is identical, except that it does not have that stop 
bit. The IA-64 is an EPIC which has paired templates, as 
can be seen by examination of table 1. Assuming paired 
templates, we arrive at an obvious but important optimiza- 
tion which is used in our algorithm: 


THEOREM 1 (OPTIMALITY WITHOUT SPLITTING). 
If all templates are paired, then the code density of an opti- 
mally scheduled instruction group never improves by dividing 
that instruction group into two instruction groups, separated 
by a stop bit, and optimally scheduling each. 


PROOF. Suppose an instruction group, Z is partitioned 
into two instruction groups, A and B. A is optimally sched- 
uled into the available templates, and a stop bit is inserted 
after the last instruction of A. B is now optimally sched- 
uled, starting at the first slot after the stop bit, if it occurs 
in the middle of a template. The resulting schedule may be 
written as “A;B;”, where stop bits are indicated by a “;”. 

Regardless of how many instructions are contained in A 
or B, there is only one template containing the “;” that lies 
between A and B. Replacing this template by its template 
pair yields the schedule “AB;”, which contains only valid 
templates, since “A;B;” contained valid templates and only 
template has been changed, and that in a valid way. Since 
“AB;” has no internal stop bits, it represent a single in- 
struction group, and since A and B partitioned Z, “AB;” 
represents a valid schedule of Z. There may exist even better 
schedules for Z, but at least we have identified one schedule 
which is as good as the best possible solution with partition- 
ing. Thus, partitioning an instruction group never reduces 
the number of bundles needed to optimally schedule it. O 


It is desirable to not sacrifice execution time in the in- 
terest of code density, which is facilitated by our assump- 
tion of a machine without constraints. Since we currently 
target a general IA-64 machine under the assumption that 
instruction groups of arbitrary size issue within a single cy- 
cle, a solution which requires the minimum number of cycles 
may be guaranteed if all instructions are scheduled by their 
deadlines. Since only minimum cycle solutions are consid- 
ered, the best measure of the quality of a schedule is its 
code density. Extension of the algorithm to real machines is 
discussed in section 5.3. 


5.2 Instruction Group Template Selection 


For the first time, we show that certain EPICs have prop- 
erties that allow for constant-time, i.e., O(1), selection of 


optimal templates for an instruction group. This is a note- 
worthy, in that one might expect that the list of instruc- 
tions must be traversed in order to be scheduled, in order to 
place them into templates. O(1) time is achievable, none- 
the-less, because it is found that optimal template selection 
may be performed without checking each instruction. All 
that is required is to know the number of instructions of 
each instruction type. If these numbers are not known, the 
additional cost of counting these is linear; however, for the 
bounding methods based on constant-time template selec- 
tion, which are presented later, there is no need to count 
the instructions, and the algorithm is truly constant time. 

Three properties are identified, which an EPIC must have 
in order to be guaranteed to have optimal template selec- 
tion in constant time. First, a deterministic template choice 
for bundles with an internal stop bit. When an instruction 
group finishes in the middle of a bundle, the subsequent in- 
struction group begins in the next slot of that bundle, which 
is to say that a template with an internal stop bit is used. A 
deterministic template choice means that, given the instruc- 
tions already scheduled into the bundle prior to the stop 
bit, there is only one choice for the remaining instruction 
types of the bundle; otherwise, different algorithms would 
be needed for each starting slot. From table 1, it is seen 
that IA-64 has only one template pair for each internal stop 
bit location. Second, super types must not partially overlap. 
For instance IA-64 has one super type, ’A’, which represents 
those instructions that may be scheduled into either an M 
or an I functional unit. An overlapping super type (which 
would prevent quick selection if it existed) could be for in- 
structions that schedule in either the I or F functional units; 
it overlaps because it also maps to I. When super types do 
not partially overlap, there is never ambiguity about which 
type to choose. Third, ideally the architecture should not 
allow intra-dependencies within an instruction group; other- 
wise the instructions may not be schedulable to the chosen 
templates. IA-64 and most architectures break this condi- 
tion. It is only a technical condition, however, since no in- 
stance is found in our testing, where the instructions could 
not be mapped to the chosen templates. For the remaining, 
we loosely speak of IA-64 as meeting the above criterion. 

The template selection algorithm, as it pertains to IA-64, 
is shown in table 1 and is now briefly described. It takes 
as input: slot, the starting slot position for this instruc- 
tion group, which depends on where the previous instruc- 
tion group finishes, and TypeC nt, an array which contains 
the counts of every instruction type within the instruction 
group. If the previous instruction group did not end on a 
bundle boundary, the selection begins by filling in the re- 
maining slots of the first bundle according to the predeter- 
mined template. Slots are filled by choosing and removing 
instruction types from TypeC nt, which is accomplished by 
the DEC function, to be described momentarily. Once this 
first bundle is complete, the basic approach is to first re- 
move the types with the fewest choices. Glancing at table 1, 
we see that all LX instructions have only choice, MLX. So 
we choose as many MLX templates as their are LX instruc- 
tions, remove as many M instructions, and then solve for the 
remaining types. Next, the F types are considered. The B 
types are considered last, since B instructions only appear 
at the end portion of bundles. 

Table 2 describes DEC, the decrementing function used 
by the algorithm in table 1. When there are instructions of 


more than one type which may fill the same template slot, 
z.e., when there is a choice between a type and a super type, 
always choose the instruction from the lowest available type 
that matches the required functional unit). When there is 
no appropriate instruction to fill the slot, a NOP is used. 


5.3. An Optimal, Recursive Algorithm 


The previous section described how to schedule a single 
instruction group optimally; in this section, we build on this 
and show how to optimally schedule the entire basic block. 
Realistically, finding the optimal schedule is impractical, but 
it is studied because it serves as a good basis for an algorithm 
that is modified to be feasible. To find the optimal solution, 
all possible schedules are examined and the best solution 
found is chosen. We accomplish this exhaustive search by a 
recursive algorithm, shown in table 3. At each step of the 
recursion, all possible instruction groups are chosen from 
among the set of ready instructions. For each choice, a re- 
cursive call finds the best schedule of the remaining code. 

This algorithm introduces a number of variables to de- 
scribe various sets of instructions, which we now describe. 
At any point in the scheduling algorithm, there are some 
instructions that remain to be scheduled, denoted by the 
set U. A subset of U, those instructions that are ready 
to be scheduled (i.e., whose operands are available), is de- 
noted by R. Finally, among R& there are again two types: 
those instructions which must be scheduled this cycle, be- 
cause their deadlines have been reached, denoted by the set 
M, and those instructions which may be delayed because 
they are not yet on the critical path, denoted by the set S. 
When choosing instructions to schedule in this cycle, only 
combinations of S are examined, as the members of M must 
be chosen. Table 3 also introduces the variables C: all in- 
structions chosen from §, P: all instructions chosen for the 
current instruction group (P = CUM), and LeftT ypes: an 
array that tracks the types of the remaining instructions. 

Since table 3 employs an exhaustive search of all possibili- 
ties, our methodology is easily extended to provide minimum 
execution time guarantees, even for real machines. Referring 
to table 3, when choosing sets of C', we might restrict our- 
selves to only choices of C' which do not produce hazards. 
In fact, these additional constraints actually serve to reduce 
the search space, thus allowing our algorithm to run faster. 
This is an area of future research. 

While our current algorithm is only guaranteed to pro- 
duce minimum cycle code for a non-constrained machine, It 
is still likely to have fair performance even on an Itanium. 
This is because code density is proportional to the real per- 
formance, since better code density means a smaller I-cache 
demand, and since better code density effectively increases 
the machine issue window (by not filling it with NOPs). 


5.4 Branch and Bound to Reduce 
Compile-Time 

The above algorithm is too slow, so we present algorithms 
to speed it up. Some retain optimality, but others do not; 
this section describes branch and bound techniques that re- 
tain optimality. Branch and bound techniques reduce the 
execution time of an exhaustive algorithm, while retaining 
the optimality guarantee, by skipping, or pruning, those 
parts of the search space that are known to not contain the 
best solution. For example, if the current, partial solution 
has a cost at least as large as the best, complete solution 


found so far, then regardless of how the remaining instruc- 
tions are scheduled, they cannot produce a better schedule 
than the one already found. 

From this discussion it is clear that a search order which 
considers better solutions earlier enables more bounding, 
thus reducing the search space. Thus, the searching order 
of the various combinations of S, those instructions that are 
ready but delayable, greatly affects the compile time. Our 
philosophy is that a search examining far different solutions 
early is preferable to one that considers similar solutions 
first. To, accomplish this we create a bit-vector with each of 
its bit positions representing one element of S. This vector 
may have any value in the range from 0 to 2°7¢(5) —1. Each 
value corresponds to a unique choice of S. We use a pseudo- 
random shift register to change the values of this variable, 
thereby trying combinations in a pseudo-random order, but 
also guaranteeing that no solution is tried twice (a property 
of the pseudo random shift register). 

More bounding is possible with a good lower bound on 
the cost of a basic block or of that portion of a basic block 
which remains unscheduled. A key insight provides this 
lower bound: 


THEOREM 2. (O(1) COMPUTATION OF LOWER BOUND). 
Let U be the set of all remaining-to-be-scheduled instruc- 
tions. Create an instruction group, U', containing all ele- 
ments of U, but ignoring the dependencies between the ele- 
ments. The costi.e., minimum number of NOPs of schedul- 
ing U’, Cost (U’), serves as a lower bound on the cost of 
scheduling U, Cost(U). 


PROOF. Consider all possible schedules of U, and choose 
the best, B. Define another schedule, B’ that is identical 
to B, except that all stop bits are removed. Cost(B’) = 
Cost(B), because each has the same number of templates 
and the same number of NOPs in those templates. By the 
property of paired templates, all of the templates of B’ are 
legal. And by theorem 1, B’ is a valid schedule of U’. Since 
the optimal schedule of a group, such as U’, is at least as 
good as any particular schedule, such as U, we arrive at: 
Cost(U’) < Cost(B’) = Cost(B) = Cost(U). O 


Three pruning strategies are presented in table 4. First, 
COST_PRUNING uses theorem 2 to find a lower bound 
on th cost of the current solution, even before it has sched- 
uled all instructions. If the cost of scheduling up to the 
current point plus the lower bound cost to schedule the re- 
maining instructions is greater than or equal to the best 
solution found so far, then this path is known to be hopeless 
and is pruned. The second strategy, FILLABLE_NOP, 
looks for a template containing a NOP that could have 
been filled with a delayed instruction, 7. It can be shown 
that the solution where i is included is guaranteed to be 
at least as good as the solution without it. The third strat- 
egy, SPARSE TEMPLATE, identifies if any selected tem- 
plates contains a single instruction, where that instruction 
is delayable. It can be shown that the solution where this 
instruction is delayed is guaranteed to be at least as good 
as the current solution, allowing additional pruning. 

Where as the methods described in table 4 identify bad 
choices and thus skip them, it is also possible to identifies 
good solutions and quit early (without having to consider 
the remaining combinations of C. If a given solution is prov- 
ably optimal, i.e., it has a cost equal to the lower bound, 


FIND-TEMPLATES(7ypeCnt, slot) 
enumerate (A, I, M, F, L, B) 


// Inputs: # of instructions of each type & starting slot 
// Let A=0, I=1, M=2, F=3, L=4, B=5 


if (slot = 1) 
DEC(ZypeCnt, M, 1) 


// To start in slot 1 is necessarily to use template M;MI 
/! No choice in this case. 2nd position in M;MI is M 

/! The decrement function is described in table 2 

/! The only possible templates are M:MI and MI;I 

// In both of these cases, the 3rd position is an I 


if (slot > 0) 

DEC(TypeCnt, I, 1) 
DEC(TypeCnt,M, TypeCnt[L]) // Only one template for LX instructions: MLX 
/1 At this point, only A,I,M,F,B remain 

if LypeCnt[I]> TypeCnt[M])) 

DEC(TypeCnt, I, TypeCnt[F]) 

DEC (TypeCnt, M, TypeCnt[F]) 

else 

ExtraM = TypeCnt|M] — TypeCnt{[I] 

if (2 * ExtraM > F) /! Check for all MMFs 
DEC(TypeCnt, M, 2*TypeCnt[F]) // Choose all MMFs 

else 
DEC(TypeCnt, M, 2*(ExtraM/2)) // Remove an even number of M types 
TypeCnt[F|— = ExtraM/2_ // With MMF, 2 M’s for each F 


// For Fs, choose between MFI and MMF 
// Choose all MFIs 


DEC(TypeCnt, M, TypeCnt[F]) 
DEC (TypeCnt, I, TypeCnt[F']) 
TypeCnt|F'] = 0 
end else 
end else 


// Use MFIs for those above the limit 


// Finished with F 


// At this point, only A,I,M,B remain 
if (TypeCnt[I] > TypeCnt|M]) 
Big=1; Sml = M 
else 
Big=M; Sml=I 


/ Are there more Is or Ms left? 


gap = (2 * TypeCnt[Sml] — TypeCnt|Big])/3 // Find how many MII-MMI pairs 
DEC(TypeCnt, M, 3*gap) // Each MMI-MII pair has 3 Ms 
DEC(TypeCnt, I, 3* gap) // Each MMI-MEII pair has 3 Is 


/! Now, TypeCnt|Big| > 2 * TypeCnt|Sml] 


DEC(TypeCnt, Sml, TypeCnt[Big ]/2) 
TypeCnt[Big ]=0 


// Fill Big as biased as possible (MMI for M & MII for I) 


// At this point, only A and B remain 
TypeCnt[A] = 0) 
update slot 


// MII += NumOfint[A ]/3, since As can be either M or I 
// indicate the slot where this instruction group ends 


end //B types naturally go at the end. Trailing NOPs will fill out any remaining slots in the last 
/! bundle. The next instruction group is able to overwrite these NOPs 


Table 1: Optimal Template Selection Algorithm 


DEC(TypeCnt, Type, Num 


// This function decreases the count of the given instruction type by Num.) 


// A is a super type for either I or M. The strategy is to first decrement the 
/! counter of the more restrictive type, until empty, before removing from A. 


if (Num < TypeCnt[Type]) 
TypeCnt[Type|— = Num 
return 

end if 


Num— = TypeCnt[T ype] 
TypeCnt|T ype] = 0 


if ((Lype = I) or ('ype = M)) 
if (Num < TypeCnt[A]) 
TypeCnt[A]— = Num 
return 
end if 
Num— = TypeCnt[A] 
TypeCnt[A] = 0 
end if 
Insert #Num NOPs into remaining templates 
end 


/! See if there are enough of Type 
/! Decrease the count for this type 


/! There are not enough of the requested Type, 
// but remove as many as can be done 

// The I and M types can be filled with A types 
/I See if there are enough A types 

// Decrease the A count 


/! Remove all of the A types 


/I No instruction of the right type found, use NOPs 


Table 2: The DEC function called by FIND-TEMPLATES 


SCHEDULE-RECURSIVE(U) 
ADVANCE-CLOCK(CIk) 
define Best = MAXINT 
if(U = 0) 
return 0 
define R = READY(U) 
define S = NOT_-YET-CRITICAL(R, Clk) 
define M = R-S 
for each C combination of elements of S 
P=C4+M 
CurTypes = COUNTS(P) 
(Ccost, T’) = FIND-TEMPLATES(CurTypes) 
LeftTypes— = CurTypes 
(Ucost, 2) = FIND-TEMPLATES(LeftTypes) 
if (not PRUNE(7,Ccost,UCost,S,C)) 
Rcost = SCHEDULE-RECURSIVE(U-P) 
cost = Ccost + Rcost) 
if (Best > cost) 
Best = cost 
if (Best = Ucost) 
return Best 
end if 
end for 
return Best 
end 


// U = the set of not-yet-scheduled instructions 
// Advance the clock 

// Initially, no best solution 

/I See if finished 


/! The set of ready-to-schedule instructions 

/! All R which could be delayed 

// All R which must be scheduled this cycle 

/I (including C = ) 

/1 C+M = this instruction group 

/! Counts number of instructions of each type in P 

// Finds cost of current, and the templates used 

// Update the # of each type, still left unscheduled) 
/! Ignoring dependencies, find minimum cost for U 
// Only explore reasonable choices 

/! Cost of rest (U-P) 


/I Is this solution the best so far? 


// Is this a minimum-cost solution? 


// All possibiltities have been explored 


Table 3: Optimal Instruction Scheduling Algorithm 


Inputs: templates used, current cost, rest cost bound, the set of ready- 


// but-delayable instructions, and the set of instructions chosen from S 
define PartialCost = Cost of the partial solution of those already scheduled (everything except P UU) 


define L = S—C 


// The set of instructions that are ready, but not chosen 


// COST_PRUNING: rejects solutions which are more expensive than the current best 


if (PartialCost + Ccost + UCost > 
BestCompleteSolutionSoFar) // 
return 1 


// Performs true branch and bounding of any path 
known to take longer than a previous solution 


// FILLABLE_NOP: looks at the chosen templates for a NOP that could have been filled 


if (4 an instruction, 1 € L and a NOP, n CT, 
such that i could have filled the slot of n) // 


return 1 


// Checks whether the alternative solution C=C +i 
is better 


// SPARSE_TEMPLATE: looks for templates that contain only one instruction, where that instruction is able to be delayed 
if (4 an instruction, 1 € C and a template, t € T, // Checks whether the alternative solution C=C —i 


such that SCHEDULE_THESE(C-i) = T-t) // 
return 1 
return 0 
end 


is better (Doesn't actually call SCHEDULE_THESE) 


Table 4: Pruning techniques that run in O(1) time 


then there is no need to search for a better solution. This 
optimization is indicated in table 3 by means of the early 
return from inside the loop. 


6. NON-OPTIMAL HEURISTICS TO 
REDUCE COMPILE-TIME 


Non-optimal heuristics are also considered. While branch- 
and-bound greatly reduces the optimal search space, the 
compile time for some basic blocks is still unmanageable. In 
order to reduce the compile time further, non-optimal ap- 
proaches must be used. Such approaches all operate on the 
same premise: reduce the compile time by only searching 
a small portion of the solution space, without guarantee- 
ing that a good solution is found. We use such heuristics 
only for larger basic blocks, which have already taken a long 
time to compile, or for those that are longer than a certain 
threshold. Therefore, most small basic blocks, and some 
easy-to-schedule larger ones, are scheduled optimally. 

In this section, we consider a mixed-bag of such heuristics, 
the first of which is basic block splitting. Large basic blocks 
require the longest time to compile, because the number 
of potential schedules grows exponentially with basic block 
size. Therefore, it makes sense to break large blocks into 
smaller pieces that can be optimized separately. Among 
various partitioning heuristics, we choose the simplest: us- 
ing the ordering provided originally by SGICC’s list sched- 
uler, the basic blocks are split into pieces of the maximum 
allowed size. In the results section, we evaluate several pos- 
sible values for the maximum allowed block size, so as to 
determine the best. 

The second heuristic prevents scheduling instructions on 
certain, non-promising cycles. We only consider those cycles 
which correspond to the deadlines of any instructions, unless 
those instructions are schedulable on another selected cycle. 

The third heuristic is to limit the for-loop of the base 
algorithm in table 3. If the statement: “for each C combi- 
nation of elements of S” is replaced by: “C' = all elements 
of 5” then we have an eager scheduling algorithm. If it 
is replaced by: “C = @” then we have a lazy scheduling 
algorithm. (All of the instructions are still scheduled, be- 


cause once their deadlines are reached, the instruction goes 
into set M instead of S.) Both the eager and the lazy algo- 
rithms are very fast, because they only examine one possible 
solution each. It is more interesting to replace the for state- 
ment with: “for each C = either {all of $ or Q}” In this 
case, exactly 2 solutions are examined at each level of re- 
cursion. Thus the number of searched solutions is in the 
order of 2# of allowed cycles Which is potentially large, but 
not nearly as large as the original for-loop. We call this ap- 
proach eager-lazy, because the final solution is an amalgam 
of eager scheduling for some instruction groups and lazy for 
others. Our results show that eager-lazy is highly effective: 
it is able to find much better solutions than either eager or 
lazy, with only a slightly longer compile time than either. 

An alternative to eager-lazy is our fourth heuristic; while 
eager-lazy examines a binary tree subset of the entire search 
tree, this method searches the entire tree in a non-optimal 
manner, by allowing a certain amount of performance loss 
in the solution. For instance, if the current solution is found 
to be nearly optimal, then the algorithm might decide that 
it is good enough and quit. The issue here becomes, what 
formula to use for the allowed performance loss. In our im- 
plementation, the allowed performance loss is based on the 
slack in the basic block, and the length of time spent in the 
for loop. The slack of an instruction is defined as the num- 
ber of allowed cycles on which it could possibly be sched- 
uled and still maintain dependencies and minimum solution 
cycles; the slack of a basic block is defined as the prod- 
uct of the slacks for the individual instructions. Table 5 
details our algorithm for calculating allowed performance 
loss. This method includes an experimentally determined 
multiplying factor that is discussed in our results. 

Our fifth heuristic is a timeout switch. If any basic block, 
after splitting, takes more than a specified number of sec- 
onds in order to compile, then the search simply terminates, 
and the best solution found thus far is chosen. The selection 
of the cut-off time is discussed in the results. 

Applying the Method Across Basic Blocks Future 
research may evaluate how this method can be integrated 
into instruction scheduling across basic blocks. It is possible 
to modify the algorithm to schedule a trace or a superblock, 


WED_PERFOR, L 
if (iteration# in the current for loop <size(S)) 
return 0) 


if (size(S < 4) 


return 0 
return itteration# * (log10(Slack)/3 — 1)* 
Multiplying Factor) /(size($)) 
end 


// If the search space has not yet been explored well 
// 0 means no performance loss is allowed 


/ Be optimal for small search spaces 


/ 
' 
/ 


0 means no performance loss is allowed 
Slack grows exponentially, so use logarithm. 
Allow more performance loss as the algorithm goes along 


Table 5: Allowed performance loss algorithm 


just as the current method schedules a single basic block. In 
this approach, instructions are moved across basic blocks, in 
order to improve the code density, and as a by-product, un- 
covering multi-way branch opportunities. Such an approach 
does not preclude code motion for other reasons as well. 


7. RESULTS 


Our algorithm is implemented into the SGICC (v 0.11) 
research compiler for [A-64. SGICC employs list scheduling 
with an earliest-deadline-first priority function. Templates 
are only considered at the last stage, after the order of in- 
structions is already determined. Hence, when the current 
instruction does not fit into the next slot, a NOP is inserted. 
Stop bits are inserted whenever the current instruction has 
a dependency with any instruction already in the instruc- 
tion group. This is a greedy strategy. SGICC (v 0.11) is 
run with full optimization. For instruction scheduling across 
basic blocks, it uses hyperblocking [11], a technique that 
converts control flow into predication. 

Since our algorithm is inserted after the existing instruc- 
tion scheduling phase of an existing complier, we are occa- 
sionally able to take advantage of SGICC solution. Since the 
list scheduling solution is generated prior to our algorithm, 
we are able, using theorem 2, to compare the existing so- 
lution to our lower bound. If the list-scheduling solution is 
found to be optimal, our algorithm is skipped. Otherwise, 
our search algorithms are applied, but the original solution 
is retained, in case it turns out to yield a better result. 

Performance is measured by the number of static NOPs. 
Static, rather than dynamic NOPs are used, because our 
algorithm does not currently use consider block frequencies, 
so the dynamic NOP count would make comparing compile 
time to performance difficult. Moreover, it is unlikely to 
be very different. The rational for measuring the results in 
terms of NOPs is given in section 5.3. 

Before running experiments, three parameters from Sec- 
tion 6 must be empirically determined: the size at which 
to split a basic block, the multiplying factor in determining 
the amount of allowed performance loss, and the allowed 
search time. To this end, the equake benchmark was chosen 
for evaluation. Parameter values are found by the following 
four steps. First, initial guesses are made for the parame- 
ters. Second, one parameter is chosen, and is swept through 
a range of values, while the other parameters remain fixed. 
Third, the best value is chosen based on its performance 
in reducing code size, and its compile-time cost. More em- 
phasis is placed on performance than cost. Fourth, this pa- 
rameter is updated to the chosen value, and the process is 
repeated for the next parameter. Table 6 presents the results 
of the process. It is interesting that only a small percentage 
of basic blocks time-out, even with a one second cut off. Fur- 
ther, these blocks tend to continue running for a long period 


of time, if allowed to, without yielding much improvement. 
Therefore using the cut-off heuristic is worthwhile. 

Having determined these parameters, experiments are run 
on eight SPEC benchmarks, described in table 7. Five of the 
benchmarks are integer and three are floating point. 

Value 


Parameters used in the test | 
Parameter pli Multiply | Allowed 
under study Size Factor Time Found 


varied 10- 60 sec 35 
varied 60 sec 10° 
10° varied 1 sec 


Table 6: Choosing Parameters. With initial guesses of 
10-% for the multiplying factor, and 60 seconds for the 
allowed time, the split size is evaluated. A value of 35 
is found to yield the best result. Next, the multiplying 
factor is varied, with the split size now set to 35. The 
chosen parameter values are shown. 


Best 


Split Size 
Multiply Factor 35 
Allowed Time 35 


Final choices: 


Figure 3(a) shows a comparison of the improvements ob- 
tained by three of our methods, as compared to the original 
SGICC result. Improvement is measured as the percentage 
of NOPs removed, 1-#NOPS finat/#NOPSoriginal SGICC. 
Figure 3(b) shows a comparison of the corresponding compile- 
time costs. The cost is the percentage increase in com- 
pile time, compile timeéoriginal sgicc /compile time finai—1. 
The three schemes are eager, lazy and eager-lazy searching 
methods. The eager method schedules every instruction that 
has its dependencies satisfied, while the lazy method does 
not schedule any instructions that have not reached their 
deadline. These two approaches do not require any search- 
ing for a best solution, since each yields only one solution. 
Eager-lazy searches for the best among every combination of 
schedule where the individual instruction groups are either 
eager or lazy. The x-axes of figures 3(a) and (b) are each 
divided into three regions: integer results, floating point re- 
sults and averaged results. From figure 3, it is seen that all of 
these techniques increase compile time by a modest amount. 
The performance improvement of even the simpler methods 
of eager or lazy is 46% for integer and 25% for floating point 
benchmarks. Eager-lazy must perform better than the other 
two, since all-eager and all-lazy are two of the many solu- 
tions tested by eager-lazy. It gives an improvement of 56% 
for integer and 35% for floating point benchmarks. 

The algorithms to implement the three methods in fig- 
ure 3 use most of the optimizations outlined in the pa- 
per: branch and bound, basic block splitting, skipping un- 
needed cycles, and timing out. In particular, basic block 
splitting proved necessary to achieve good compile times for 
eager-lazy. What is not used in the eager and/or lazy ap- 


lines of | # Basic # Useful 
Name Description Type code Blocks” | Operations” 


Combinatorial optimization / vehicle scheduling 


parser | Parses a user’s input sequence 


gap Implements a language and library for group computing | Integer 


twolf placement and global routing package for lithography 
Single-user object-oriented database transactions 


vortex 
equake | Simulation of seismic wave propagation 

lucas tests the primality of Mersenne numbers 
ammp 
* found by examining the output of SGICC 


Integer 3173 
Integer 31658 
154362 
Integer 72813 
Integer 135335 
Float 5428 
Float 2375 


Molecular dynamics of a protein-inhibitor complex Float 38995 


Table 7: Benchmarks. All are in C and from the SPEC 2000 suite, with the exception of lucas. The SPEC 
2000 version of lucas is in Fortran, so we have used a C version instead. 
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Figure 3: NOP improvement and compilation cost results for eager, lazy and eager-lazy. The first 5 benchmarks are 
SPEC integer programs, the last 3 are SPEC floating point. Averages are also shown. 


proaches are: the allowed-performance-loss technique and 
two of the pruning methods of Table 4: the Fillable NOP 
and Sparse_Template methods. 

Figure 4 shows the performance-loss allowing alternative 
to the eager-lazy approach, which allows more flexibility in 
choosing instructions, For this method, the behavior with 
and without either the Fillable.NOP or Sparse_Template 
pruning methods of Table 4. Since the performance for all 
of these four cases turns out to be so similar as to be almost 
indistinguishable on a plot, figure 4(a) does not distinguish 
4 separate bars. The compile time, however, is markedly 
different among the cases, especially for the floating point 
applications. However there is no clear winner among the 
cases. In particular, equake and ammp show wide differences 
among the cases, but the preferred cases are opposite for the 
two benchmarks. The cause of this is unclear. 

On examination of figure 4 it may seem odd that the no- 
pruning technique has the potential to run faster than with 
pruning; after all, pruning is intended to allow more quickly 
reaching the solution, and this type of pruning is shown to 
be optimal. The cause however, is interaction between this 
optimization and another optimization- the bounding of all 
solutions known to be worse than the best so far. These 
prunings are optimal— which means that an optimal solution 
is guaranteed to remain in the search space after pruning— 
but this does not indicate that the solution space about to 
be pruned away does not also contain an optimal solution, 


since there may be many equally good schedules. In pruning 
away potentially good, or even optimal solutions, the best- 
solution-found-so-far variable may not update as quickly as 
without pruning, leading to a larger search space. 

It is interesting that, in both sets of figures, the integer 
benchmarks result in a greater performance improvement, 
and therefore also a reduced compile time, due to estab- 
lishing a better bound on the solution. Table 8 indicates 
a poorer coded density for floating point programs as well, 
which is likely due to the limited number of templates avail- 
able for floating point instructions (see table 1). 

Table 8 gives some final numbers for the two most promis- 
ing techniques. It is seen that code density improvement is 
similar between floating point and integer cases, but not 
for compile time and NOP improvement. The NOP im- 
provement and code density improvement measure different 
things; NOP improvement measures the effectiveness of re- 
moving NOPs and the code density improvement measures 
the relative size of the program, and therefore, roughly ap- 
proximates the performance. 


8. CONCLUSIONS 


Constant time algorithms for selecting templates and for 
finding an upper bound on code size have been described. 
With these results, an instruction scheduling algorithm that 
is based on optimal approaches is presented. This method 
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Figure 4: NOP improvement and compilation costs for the allowed-performance-loss heuristic, with different pruning 
strategies. All of the above use COST_PRUNING, because it is clearly advantageous. It is the SPARSE_TEMPLATE 
and FILLABLE_NOP methods that are under study. In part (a), the four strategies yielded almost identical results, 


so the individual bars are not displayed. 


average for integer 
Algorithm code dens 
66.87% 
81.33% 
80.83% 


0.00% 0.0% 
14.46% 56.0% 
14.96% 53.1% 


Original 
Eager-Lazy 
Performance loss 


Table 8: 


code NOP compile code NOP compile 
density | improvemnt | improvemnt | time cost || density | improvemnt | improvemnt | time cost 
0% 0% 


17% 
87% 


Performance of the most promising techniques: 


COST_PRUNING and FILLABLE_NOP, as defined in table 4). 


is able to remove more than half of the NOPs originally 
scheduled by the SGICC compiler, for integer programs. 
Since there are instances where eager-lazy out performs the 


average for floating point 
code dens 


60.23% 
69.85% 
70.41% 


0.00% 0.0% 
9.62% 35.1% 
10.18% 36.7% 
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ABSTRACT. 


Graph coloring algorithms have been shown to be an efficient 
and effective means of performing global register allocation. The 
power and appeal of these algorithms lies in their strong coloring 
heuristics and their ability to abstract away seemingly disparate 
allocation problems such as data-flow constraints, conforming to 
compiler calling conventions and restrictions due to machine 
specific details. However, even optimal graph coloring algorithms 
cannot color every graph. For uncolorable graphs, some live 
ranges must be spilled to memory to make room for others. The 
amount of spill code generated and its location can greatly affect a 
program’s performance, so great care should be taken to minimize 
the amount of spill code inserted. In this article, we present a new 
approach of reducing spill code, which has the great advantage 
that it can be used to complement virtually any register allocation 
algorithm, and provides a good support to implement cheaper spill 
methods, like spilling to another register (generally, a register 
from a different class) and rematerialization (reloading the 
register’s value from a constant or expression). The method 
presented in this paper was partially implemented in the 
Metrowerks StarCore C compiler where it has proven its 
efficiency. StarCore is a high performance DSP core that follows 
an EPIC featured architectural model (VLES — Variable Length 
Execution Set). 


Categories and Subject Descriptors 
D.3.4 [Programming Languages]: Processors — compilers, 
optimization, code generation. 


General Terms 
Algorithms, Performance. 


Keywords 
Compiler, optimization, register allocation, spill code reduction, 
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techniques has been a topic of practical interest to compiler 
designers for a number of years. In all compilers that use such a 
technique, some sort of conflict graph is built whose vertices 
correspond to the variables and whose edges represent the 
interference between the live areas of variables. The coloring of 
the vertices of this graph corresponds to an assignment of the 
variables to real machine registers. When the number of colors 
(i.e., real registers) is not sufficient, additional LOAD and STORE 
statements must be inserted, and these extra statements are 
referred to as spill code. 


Both combinatorial problems, that of deciding whether a graph 
can be colored with the given number of registers and that of 
minimizing the amount of spill code, are computationally 
intractable. This paper presents an heuristic spill reduction 
algorithm that can be used to complement virtually any register 
allocation algorithm in order to reduce the amount of generated 
spill code and thus to produce more efficient (and smaller) 
compiled code. This algorithm has been developed in the context 
of the Metrowerks StarCore C Compiler, a highly optimizing 
compiler that currently targets the Motorola SC140 and SC110 
DSP cores. Consequently, the algorithm presented in this paper 
assumes an architecture with explicit parallelism, in which a set of 
atomic operations can be executed in parallel. Examples of such 
architectures are VLIW, VLES, EPIC architectures. 


StarCore is based on a variable length execution set (VLES) 
model; in each cycle, an eight-word instruction set (called fetch 
set) is fetched from memory, and the hardware detects the portion 
of the fetch set (called execution set) that contains the actual set of 
instructions to be executed in parallel (actually, in the worst case 
an execution set may span over two fetch sets). Note that the 
parallel execution of several instructions has to be specified 
explicitly by the compiler/assembly programmer — ie. the 
execution sets are not formed at runtime, instead they are encoded 
directly in the object file. 


There are two main register files in the SC architecture: one is the 
DALU register file that contains sixteen 40-bit data registers (D- 
class registers) for integer and fractional data operand storage; the 
other one is the AGU register file, which contains sixteen 32-bit 
address registers (R-class registers). Besides these registers, 
StarCore also has available four address-offset registers and four 
modulo registers. 


StarCore has one predication bit used for conditional execution of 
instructions, and allows mixed conditional instructions in the 
same execution set (i.e. we can have in the same execution set 
instructions that are executed only if the T bit is set and 
instructions that are executed only if the T bit is not set, or 
instructions that are executed unconditionally). Regarding the 
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control flow change hardware mechanisms of this DSP — although 
StarCore does not implement branch hints like IA-64 does — it 
compensates by means of delay slots and hardware loops (the 
hardware loop mechanism is especially useful for DSP code. It 
addresses the problem of branching in loops by ensuring zero 
cycle penalty for all the loop-back changes of flow). For a 
complete understanding of the StarCore features, you may check 
the SC140 reference manual [9]. 


One of the most important decisions the register allocator has to 
take is which node should be spilled; many different heuristics are 
used to take this decision, but the idea behind all is the same — the 
node should not be used frequently, and spilling it to the stack 
should break as many conflicts as possible. Some register 
allocators insert some spill code to split the live range of a node 
into several live ranges, and then spill only one live range of the 
node. Anyway, once the register allocator has determined which 
live ranges will be spilled, it must now decide where to place the 
spill code. The simplest and roughest technique is to insert a store 
after every definition of the live range and a load before every 
use. Although this spill-everywhere technique works, it usually 
generates much more spill code than is necessary. The current 
register allocations have (usually local) spill elimination 
heuristics, to improve the quality of the code. Our spill code 
elimination heuristic is a global heuristic; it can be used for 
virtually any register allocation algorithm; it has a very good 
support for rematerialization; and finally — it requires a relatively 
small implementation effort and it generally produces very good 
results. 


2. PREVIOUS APPROACHES 
2.1 Chaitin’s Spilling Heuristic 


Chaitin’s spilling heuristic [5] mentions several refinements to the 
simple spill-everywhere approach that can reduce the amount of 
spill code inserted for a given spill decision. These include 
recomputing live ranges that can be easily recomputed instead of 
storing them to memory and loading them later and only inserting 
spill loads at the deaths of other live ranges where register 
resources are being made available 


2.2 Bernstein et al.’s Spill-Almost- 


Everywhere Heuristic 

Bernstein’s spill-almost-everywhere heuristic goes further than 
Chaitin’s spilling heuristic in limiting the amount of spill code 
inserted for a live range in a given basic block. Bernstein’s 
heuristic limits the number of loads and stores inserted into a 
basic block to one load/store per live range [6]. This in effect 
renames the live range for each basic block in which it is 
referenced, whereas Chaitin’s heuristic may produce multiple new 
names in a given block. 


2.3 Bergner’s Interference Region Spilling 

To enable the spilling of limited portions of a live range, Bergner 
introduces a new concept called the interference region (see [1]). 
For two interfering live ranges, their interference region is defined 
to be the portion of the program where they are live 
simultaneously. By eliminating (spilling) this region from one of 
the live ranges through the addition of spill code, they will no 
longer be live simultaneously anywhere in the program, thus they 
will no longer interfere. 


Note that in his PhD thesis, Bergner also presents a new live range 
splitting technique called interference region splitting, which goes 
further in the attempt to minimize the spill code. 


3. OUR APPROACH 


In this article, we present another efficient approach to spill 
elimination. It was partially implemented on a_ hierarchical 
register allocator (which is a refinement of the algorithm 
presented by Callahan and Koblenz in [3]). We argue that having 
a separate spill elimination step is generally a good idea, since it 
provides provisions for a cleaner implementation and one can 
design a spill elimination algorithm which has the same or better 
performance as the ones that are currently used in the register 
allocators (the results shown at the end of this paper support this 
conclusion). In the remaining part of the article, we will first 
introduce the basic ideas of the register allocation algorithm we 
used, and we will present our spill elimination algorithm, plus a 
few ideas on how to improve the results we obtained in register 
allocation. 


3.1 About Hierarchical Register Allocation 

We implemented our spill elimination algorithm on top of a 
hierarchical register allocator — a slightly modified version of the 
algorithm presented by Callahan and Koblenz in [3]. 


Hierarchical register allocation is a graph-coloring algorithm that 
is sensitive to program flow structure and thus tries to place spill 
code in less frequently executed portions of the program. 


The choice of variables to spill is based on usage patterns between 
the spills and the reloads rather than usage patterns over the entire 
program. The method allows a variable to be assigned to one 
register over a portion of the program, memory in a second 
portion, and a different register in yet a third portion. 


Profiling information can be trivially incorporated to improve the 
selection of spilled variables and the location of the spill code 
because all analysis is based on the probability of being in a 
particular basic block or flowing along a particular control flow 
edge. 


The main idea is to represent the program’s loop and conditional 
structure by a tree of tiles. Tiles are visited in a bottom up fashion 
and a local interference graph is created and colored (using 
pseudo registers) for each tile. A tile’s local spill decisions are 
made based on local usage and a compact summary of the local 
interference graph is passed to the parent tile to be incorporated 
into its interference graph. After the bottom-up pass has allocated 
variables to pseudo registers for the entire tree, a top down walk 
binds pseudo registers to physical registers and introduces spill 
code where desirable and required, but not necessarily where the 
decision to spill was made. In addition to better spill code 
placement, this approach also allows smaller conflict graphs to be 
constructed. 


Although this register allocation algorithm has several important 
advantages, it has at least one important disadvantage: although it 
does split the live ranges at tile boundary, it does not split them 
inside a tile, thus occasionally ending up with very poor code, 
especially for large loops with high register pressure. 


To fix this problem, we had the choice of adding an intra-tile live 
range splitting algorithm or adding a post-coloring spill reduction 
step. We did both and we noticed that (even though these 
algorithms sometimes complement each other very effectively), 


the spill reduction step brought far more performance than the 
intra-tile live range splitting algorithm, basically due to his two 
main features: 


1. It has the ability to correct some of the mistakes 
made by the register allocation (wrong registers 
chosen for spilling and for live range splitting) 


2. It has a strong support for replacing stack slots 
with cheaper spill locations (other registers, re- 
computing the value instead of reloading it etc.) 


This observation lead us to the conclusion that the tile-based 
approach is generally enough for live range splitting, with only 
one notable exception that we will present later in this paper. 


In order to use the spill reduction algorithm after doing 
hierarchical register allocation (or any other type of register 
allocation), we had to make one small change in the register 
allocator: we created a new class of ‘special’ virtual registers — we 
called them spill registers. The register allocation algorithm 
remains unchanged, except that now, when it chooses to spill a 
virtual register, instead of inserting moves from and to memory, it 
inserts transfer instructions from and to the associated virtual spill 
register. 


The spill reduction algorithm is activated after the allocator has 
colored all registers, the code has been changed to physical 
registers, and the only virtual registers remaining in the flowgraph 
are the spill registers. The elimination of unnecessary spill code is 
done in two phases: 


1. Gathering data & elimination of spill code. 
2. Coloring spill registers. 


The first step is actually an additional analysis step that computes 
equivalence information for all the points (execution sets) in the 
program (i.e. it detects the registers/immediate values/expressions 
that have the same value as a virtual spill register); based on this 
information, we can decide that some load/store instructions are 
useless because they do not have a significant impact on this 
equivalence information. 


The second step attempts to ‘color’ the virtual spill registers — 1.e. 
to assign them to different registers. Note that even though we 
may occasionally have available registers from the same class 
(due to encoding constraints), generally these register will be 
registers form a different class and we will be able to use them 
only as spill locations (and not to perform the actual 
computation). If no registers are available, we may decide to use 
the equivalence information provided by the first analysis step in 
order to re-create the value. Finally, if we have no equivalence 
information we will end up creating a stack slot and replacing the 
spill register with that stack slot (actually, if stack consumption is 
a big issue, we may decide that several spill registers can share the 
same stack slot). 


In the next sections, we will describe in detail the spill reduction 
algorithm, and we will provide a number of examples to illustrate 
how it works. 


3.2 Phase One 


As we already said, in the following sections we are going to view 
the spill locations as a special class of virtual registers that will be 
referred as spill registers. We are going to talk about their 
lifetimes, about their preferences to get a certain color and finally 
we are going to allocate them real registers. The difference 


between spill registers and usual virtual registers is that, in case no 
physical register is available, we are not going to further create 
other spill locations for them but just associate a stack slot to each 
spill register. In addition, if the spill registers coloring is not 
successful, we don’t have to further insert spill code (but if it’s not 
successful, we won’t be able to eliminate the existing spill code). 


The first phase of the spill reduction is based on the computation 
of a data flow analysis problem — we called it ‘equivalence 
propagation’. We are going to analyze the content equivalence of 
each spill location with each physical register, with a constant or 
with a simple expression at any point in program. By “simple 
expression”, we mean only those expressions that can be 
represented by a single machine instruction. We impose this 
condition because keeping complex expressions would be 
impractical in terms of computational complexity; also it will not 
bring a big benefit, since we are interested in rematerialization of 
registers at small cost, no larger than that of a reload from a stack 
slot. 


Based on this information provided by the analysis, we will be 
able to eliminate some unnecessary /oad and store instructions 
right from the first phase and provide enough information to 
support the second phase of the algorithm in making decisions 
about coloring or rematerializing the spill registers at smaller 
costs. 


This data analysis step that we are performing is actually a 
combination of three dataflow problems similar with constant 
propagation, copy propagation and a somehow’ more 
sophisticated available expressions analysis. The difference is that 
by performing these three analysis steps together, we are able to 
gather more information as we may be able to make inferences in 
one analysis based on the information provided by the other (the 
simplest example is the code sequence r0=3 rl = 3, where we can 
decide that r0 = rl although there was no explicit assignment from 
rl to r0.). Actually, the technique we use in this first step can also 
be considered to be a particular combination analyses and 
optimisations, and thus it could be described by combining the 
analysis frameworks, as described in [7]. 


The lattice we are working on has as elements arrays of sets. For 
each physical and each spill register we will reserve a position in 
the array; on this position, we keep a set representing the set of 
‘objects’ that are equivalent with our register (where an object 
may be another register, a constant value, or an expression). 
Actually, we do not need to keep a set — we can represent this set 
as a structure containing: 


e the number that is equivalent with the current register 
(of course, we must be able to assign two special 
values to that number - ‘NOT_A_CONST’ and 
‘“ANY_CONST’, corresponding to the bottom and top 
elements of the “integer constant propagation” (ICP) 
lattice, as defined in [7]) 


e a bitset representing the registers that are equivalent 
with the current register 


e a list containing the expressions equivalent with the 
current registers. As we already said, it is not useful 
(and it is practically impossible) to have any expression 
in this equivalence list — we considered that it is enough 
to keep the ‘simple expressions’ — i.e. expressions that 
can be recomputed using a single instruction, and thus 


can actually be represented by the instruction itself’. 
Note that here we will also have to keep two special 
values - ANY_EXPRESSION and NO_EXPRESSION 
corresponding to the bottom and top elements of the 
lattice. We could represent ANY_EXPRESSION by a 
NULL list, and NO_LEXPRESSION by an empty list. 


On this lattice, we do a classical iterative data flow analysis (as 
presented in [7]) with the values initialized to bottom (except the 
values for entry, which are initialized at top). 


IterativeAnalysis( FlowGraph FG) 
foreach basic_block B in FG do 


if B!=Entry(FG) then 
Initialize(B .equiv_info); 
else 
InitializeEntry(B.equiv_info); 
AddElement(B, WorkList); 
} 


repeat 
{ 
Initialize(temp); 
B=ExtractElement(WorkList); 
foreach basic_block P in Predecessors(B) do 
temp = Meet(temp, BlockFlowFunction(P, false)); 


if (temp != B.equiv_info) then 
{ 
B.equiv_info = temp; 
foreach basic_block S in Successors(B) do 
AddElement(S,WorkList); 


} 
} until Empty(WorkList); 
} /* End of IterativeAnalysis */ 


EquivInfo Meet( EquivInfo el, EquivInfo e2) 
{ 


foreach register R do 


Result.Reg[R].Const = meet_constants(e1.Reg[R].Const, 
e2.Reg[R].Const); 


Result.Reg[r].Regs = BitsetAnd(e1.Reg[R].Regs, 
e2.Reg[R].Regs); 

} 

foreach register R do 
Result.Reg[R].Exp = meet_expressions(el .Reg[R].Exp, 
e2.Reg[R].Exp); 

return Result; 


} 


* One could keep any expression as the tree representation of it, 
but proving two expressions equivalent would imply very 
complex symbolic calculations, and it will still have a limited 
generality. Besides that, we are not interested in very complex 
expressions since the rematerialization cost would be too high 
and we will end up preferring the reload from stack, anyway. 


Initialize(EquivInfo e) 


{ 
foreach regsiter R do { 
e.Reg[R].Const = ANY_CONST; 
BitsetFill( ,e.Reg[R].Regs); 
e.Reg[R].Exp= ANY_EXPRESSION; 
} 
} 
InitializeEntry(EquivInfo e) 
{ 
foreach regsiter R do { 
e.Reg[R].Const = NOT_A_CONST; 
BitsetFill(0,e.Reg[R].Regs); 
e.Reg[R].Exp= NO_EXPRESSION; 
} 
} 


Notice that during the analysis we call the block flow function 
with a second parameter ‘false’. This is because we use the same 
function (with minimal modifications) in the elimination of the 
useless spill instructions. 


The meet operator we used relies on the classical meet operators 
for ICP and for bit vectors. In the case of expressions, lattice and 
the meet operator is somehow similar with the one used for 
constant propagation — here we have elAe2 == el if el and e2 
produce the same result (assuming neither el or e2 have the 
special values of top or bottom). 


The equivalence propagation analysis mostly provides us 
information about which load instructions are to be removed and 
then we can decide to remove store instructions that are useless 
(they actually become dead code). This happens because usually 
load instructions can exist in equivalence points, where r==s,. 
Notice that stores usually come either after definitions of physical 
registers (which invalidate possible equivalence relations existent 
up to that point) or after redefinitions that update the old value. 
Thus, it is unlikely to directly discover useless store instructions — 
but here it is an example (figure 1) in which both the redefinition 
(mac) and the store instruction can be removed. 


add rl1,r2,r3 

store r3,s1 

[...] 

load s1,r4 

mac r5,r6,r4 /* equiv_info: {(r5==0)}*/ 
store r4,s1 


ie] 


Figure 1. Both redefinition and store can be removed 


Anyway, this is an exception — store instructions are usually seen 
as necessary in the first place and they may eventually become 
useless after removing some reloads (if we manage to remove all 
the loads exposed to a store). 


Consider the example in figure 2, in which variable x is spilled at 
a certain point in register allocator. The temporaries t/, t2 and 13 
are created and let’s assume that real registers can be assigned to 
them. If t2 and #3 get the same physical register (72) and there is 
no other rewrite instruction on r2 between instructions i3 and i6, 


then the values in s1 and r2 are identical before instruction i6. As 
result, we can optimize this piece of code and eliminate the load 
in id. 


def tl il. def rl 


store tl, sl i2. store rl, sl 

load sI1, t2 i3. load sl, r2 

use t2 4. use r2 /*no redef of r2*/ 
load s1, t3 
use t3 


iS. load s1, r2 /* unnecessary load *: 
16. use r2 


Figure 2. Cote sequence containing a useless load 


In figure 3, we have an example in which store instructions can be 
eliminated. Assume variable x is dead at block exit. If t3 and t4 
were given the same color (r3), the data flow analysis will see 
$;==r3 at point iS in program. The algorithm goes on with 
removal of the load iS, which used to be the last instruction using 
the spill register s/. Spill registers are analyzed as usual virtual 
registers and s/ is going to be seen as dead after program point i7. 
This means that its definition in 77 is dead code as well and can be 
removed. 


def x 

use X 

use x & def x 

use x /*last use of x*/ 


il. def rl 

i2. store rl, sl 

i3. load sl, r2 

14. use r2 

i5. load s1,r3 

16. use r3 & def r3 

: i7. store r3,s1 /* dead code 
use 13 & write 13 after removing i8 */ 

store t3, sl no def of r3 

load s1, t4 /*last use of s1*/\ i8. load s1, r3 /* last use of 


use t4 sl*/ 
19. use r3 


def tl 
store tl, sl 
load sI1, t2 
use t2 
load s1, t3 


Figure 3. Dead code store (instruction i7) due to load elimination (instruction i8) 


Next, we present the remaining routines from the first stage - 
BlockFlowFunction (which is the ‘core’ of the analysis algorithm) 
and FirstPhase, which is the entry point in this phase: 


void FirstPhase(FlowGraph fg){ 
IterativeAnalysis(FG); 
foreach basic_block B in FG do 
BlockFlowFunction(B, true); 
DeadCodeElimination(FG); 
} 


EquivalenceInfo BlockFlowFunction(Block b, bool elim) 
pp_equiv_info = b.equiv_info 
foreach ES in b do 
foreach instruction I in ES (traversed so that data dependencies 
are fulfilled) do 
{ 
if (Lis a call instruction) then 
foreach register r destroyed by callee do 
delete_equiv(pp_equiv_info, r); 
if(I does not change any register) then continue; 
if(I reloads register r from memory ) then 
delete_equiv(pp_equiv_info, r); 
if(elim && redundant(pp_equiv_info, I)) then 
remove_inst(1) 


if(!redundant(pp_equiv_info,])) then 
{ 
delete_equiv(pp_equiv_info, dst(])); 
add_equiv (pp_equiv_info,I,dst(D); 
} 
} 


return pp_equiv_info; 


The heart of the analysis algorithm is the function 
BlockFlowFunction, which produces the EquivalenceInfo at the 
end of a basic block, given the EquivalenceInfo at the beginning 
of the basic block. In this paper, we have presented a simplified 
version of it, that does not deal with issues such as predicated 
execution or unpairable execution sets (i.e execution sets with 
circular data dependences — for example the ‘swap’ execution set: 
tfr dO,d1 & tfr d1,d0). The analysis over one basic block is done 
as follows: for each instruction that changes at least one register’ 
we first check to see whether the instruction is redundant (i.e. 
writes a value that was already existing in the register) and if it is, 
then we can safely remove it (if we are eliminating useless 
instructions — i.e. if the value of second parameter is ‘true’). If it is 
not redundant, we delete all equivalences of that register, and re- 
create a new set of equivalences. We do this by using three 
functions: delete_equiv, add_equiv and redundant. While the 
effect of the first one is obvious, the other two need some 
additional explanations. 


The function redundant checks to see whether the computation of 
an instruction was not already performed. It can be easily 
implemented using the add_equiv function — it simply checks 
whether this instruction writes any register; if it does, then it is 
redundant if it would bring no new equivalence information for 
that register. 


The function delete_equiv removes the equivalence information 
related to a register — i.e. it initializes the information for that 
register to bottom and removes all other equivalence information 
related to it (i.e. if we destroy rl, we will need to destroy the 
equivalences r2=r1 and r3=rl+1). 


The function add_equiv is the most complex function used in this 
stage. It contains an iterative inference engine that first extracts 
the obvious equivalence information provided by the instruction 


"Here by register we also mean spill register; Also note that call 
instructions are considered to destroy all physical registers that 
are not callee saved (according to ABI), but no spill registers 


(i.e. if we have tfr d1,d2, we know that after this instruction dl 
will be equal to d2) and then updates all equivalence information 
where the register is involved, considering the existing 
equivalence information. For example, in the case of a tfr 
instruction from d1 to d2, the first step is to mark the fact that d1 
is equal to d2 and d2 is equal to d1; but after that, we also need to 
extend the existing equivalence information (i.e. if we knew that 
dl is constant and has the value ‘3’, we must mark the fact that d2 
equals 3; further, if we knew that d3 is dl+d6, we must add the 
equalities d3=d2+d6, d2=d3-d6, d6=d3-d2). Note that this 
function has to also take into account the arithmetic properties of 
an operation (e.g. commutability). 


Note that, besides removing redundant instructions, we could also 
replace spill registers with expressions, thus providing 
rematerialization. However, doing this from the first phase may 
lead to wrong rematerialization decisions which could adversely 
impact on the second stage, so it is a good idea to delay 
rematerialization until the second phase. 


3.3 Phase Two 


In the second phase, spill registers are bound to physical registers, 
constants/expressions (when the value may be re-materialized, 
and this has not been done in the previous step) or memory 
locations, according to the designated preferences & priorities. 


SecondPhase(FlowGraph FG, Equivalencelnfo EI){ 
Webs = ComputeWebs(FG); 
foreach web W in Webs do 
RematerializeAll(W, EI, false); //(1) 
IGraph = ComputelnterferenceGraph(Webs); 
Pri = ComputePriorities(Webs, IGraph); 


foreach web W from Webs, sorted by Pri do 

{ 
RematerializeAll(W, EI, true); // (2) 
if(no remaining uses for W) then continue; 
Color = ChooseBestColor(W Graph, ED); 
foreach rematerialized use from W do 


if (reload from Color is _ better than current 
rematerialization instruction) then 


Change the rematerialization instruction to a reload 
instruction; 


Adjust EI to reflect destroyed equivalences; 


} 
DeadCodeElimination(FG); 


Note that in the coloring stage, we do not color virtual spill 
registers, but instead we color webs (roughly speaking, a web is a 
distinct lifetime of a register - for a more precise definition see 
[7]). This is because a spill register is likely to have several 
lifetimes (and this likelihood is further increased by the first spill 
elimination stage). Consider the example in figure 4. 


def x 


store x,sO 
load sO,x 
[ a large portion of the program that uses x ] 


store x,sO 


load sO,x 


Figure 4. Spill register with two lifetimes 


In this example, the spilled variable creates a spill register with 
two distinct lifetimes, which can (and actually should) be colored 
individually. This case is quite frequent in hierarchical register 
allocation, where the ‘large portion of the program’ may be an 
inner loop where x was allocated to a physical register, and 
outside the loop x was spilled. In this case, we would have fixup 
loads&stores that would follow exactly the pattern presented in 
this example. 


Going back to the coloring algorithm - notice that immediately 
after building the webs, we make a first call to RematerializeAll. 
This procedure uses the equivalence information to replace all 
possible reloads with equivalent rematerialization instructions 
(constants, transfers from an equivalent register, recomputation). 
However, we don’t want all the values to be rematerialized from 
the very beginning — otherwise we would have done this from the 
first stage. Instead, at the first call to RematerializeAll (denoted 
with (1) in the pseudocode) we only rematerialize the values that 
do not stretch any lifetimes (we don’t do rematerialization if it 
would bring additional conflicts between physical and _ spill 
registers). Consider the example in figure 5. 


def rl 

def 12 

add rl,r2,13 

store r3, sO 

def 13 // destroys the old value from r3 
[...region with high R-class register pressure... ] 
[...region with high D-class register pressure...] 
(*)load sO, 13 


Figure 5. Rematerialization would stretch lifetimes of rl and r2 


In this example, we have a region with high R register pressure, 
which makes us spill r3 and re-use it for different purposes. 
Assuming that we have another region with high D register 
pressure, we may not want to re-materialize r3 in the point (*), 
because doing so would stretch the lifetimes of rl and r2 and thus 
would prevent these two registers from being used as spill 
locations for the D-class registers in the region where we have a 
high D-class register pressure. It is better to delay 
rematerialization decisions that stretch lifetimes until the point (2) 
in the algorithm, where we have to assign a color for the spill 
register (and at that point we know that this spill register is the 


most important one which was not already colored, thus 
rematerialization is acceptable even if it stretches lifetimes). 


After the first rematerialization step, we build the interference 
graph and we compute the priority of each spill register (actually, 
for each web). The register with a higher priority will be the first 
to be colored, as it has a higher impact on program speed. The 
priority is computed with a heuristic merit function similar to a 
function that computes spill cost during register allocation. 


Having the interference graph built and the priority computed, we 
start the actual coloring. First, we attempt to rematerialize as 
many uses as possible from the current web. If there is no register- 
use left to be colored, our job is done and we may continue with 
the next web. Otherwise, we re-evaluate the conflicts (if we 
rematerialized some uses, we may have a smaller web with less 
conflicts) and we select the best color available. A good heuristic 
for the ‘best’ color is that color which could be used by the fewest 
neighbors (we are only interested in the neighbors that are spill 
registers) and which destroys as few _ rematerialization 
opportunities as possible. For example, if we have a physical 
register Rx that is in conflict with all the neighbors and it cannot 
be used to rematerialize any neighbor, then Rx is likely to be the 
perfect choice for a spill location. Note that we may also have 
special preferences for some registers (for example — if we 
somehow manage to get a register from the same class, we will 
have smaller register-to-register transfer costs). 


After having chosen a register for the spill location (or a stack 
slot, if no register was available) we make an additional check to 
see whether it would not be profitable to replace some of the 
rematerialized instructions with reloads without loosing 
performance and without creating additional conflicts. Replacing 
rematerialization instructions with a register that was chosen as 
spill location is useful because it is usually cheaper — not only for 
speed, but also for code size. For example — we may have no 
speed penalty when materializing register from a constant, but it is 
likely that we will have a code size penalty. In addition, reloading 
from the register that was chosen as spill location could avoid 
stretching the lifetime of several other physical registers. 


Assuming that we did pick a register as spill location, we need to 
take care of the possible inconsistency that may occur in the 
equivalence information provided by the first step. For example, 
in the case presented in figure 5, if we chose rl as spill location 
for a D register in the region of high D-class register pressure, we 
must know that we will not be able to rematerialize r3 anymore in 
point (*). 


Finally, in the end of the second stage of the algorithm we have to 
call dead code elimination again, since generally this coloring 
stage leaves a lot of dead code behind. 


3.4 Example 

We will now examine a somehow more elaborate example that 
proves the power of this spill elimination algorithm (this is in fact 
exactly the example presented by Bergner in [1]). 


Assume that we have the code in figure 6 (with the corresponding 
spill costs) and that there are only two available registers left. It is 
obvious that this graph cannot be colored, and we will have to 
spill the variable A. 


A=input(); 
B=A+1; 
if(A) { 
C= A+2; (x) (») node | cost | 
B= A4C; TA] 8 | 
if(C) { iL 


B = B+C; Ley 
C=B4C; (c) (c) L> 1% | 


} 
A=B4C; 
} 
D = A+B; 
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Figure 6. Code example, with corresponding interference graph and spill costs 


A regular register allocator, using Chaitin’s local heuristics for 
spill reduction, would generate the code presented in figure 7(a), 
which has two store instructions and two load instructions. As 
described in [1], the interference region spilling heuristic would 
produce the code shown in figure 7(b) that has only one load 
instruction and one store instruction. Our method would give the 
optimal result that is shown in figure 7(c) (which would actually 
be the code generated by using interference region splitting; but 
remember that our method is not a live range splitting algorithm, 
it is a spill reduction algorithm and thus can complement any 
register allocation algorithm already implemented). 


r0=input(); 

Store 10; 

rl=r0+1; 

if (r0){ 
Load rl; 
r0=rl +2; 
rl=rl+r0; 
if (r0){ 


r0=input(); 
Store r0; 
rl=r0+1; rl=r0+1; 
if (r0){ if (r0){ 
Load rl; rl=r0; 
r0=rl +2; r0=rl +2; 
rl=rl+r0; rl=rl+r0; 
if (r0){ if (r0){ 
rl=rl+r0; rl=rl+r0; rl=r1l+r0; 
r0=r1+r0; r0=r1+r0; r0=r1+r0; 
} } } 
r0=rl+r0; r0=rl+r0; r0=rl+r0; 
Store r0; 
} 
Load r0; 
r0=r0+r1; 


r0=input(); 


r0=r0+r1; r0=r0+r1; 


Figure 7. Results of spill reduction using: a)Chaitin’s spilling 
heuristic; b)Bergner’s IR spilling heuristic; c)Our approach 


Let’s explain on short why our method produces the result in 
figure 7(c): after doing the first spill reduction phase, it is obvious 
that (on this example) we end up with a code very similar with the 
one produced by IR spilling (the last load would be eliminated 
because the value of A already exists in 10; the last store will be 
eliminated as it is dead code). 


But as opposed to other spill reduction approaches, instead of 
spilling directly to the stack, we are now trying to ‘color’ the 
virtual spill register (eventually, if we find no color or no way to 
re-materialize its value, an available stack slot will be assigned to 
this spill register). Looking at the code, we see that at the point 


where we have the first load instruction, we have the value 
already available in r0, so we can ‘reload’ the value directly from 
10. Thus, the first store will become redundant and be eliminated 
as dead code. 


Note that in this example that we are actually facing a special case 
of the problem of rematerialization: we could have decided from 
the very first step that it is possible to remove the first load 
instruction and replace it with a register-to-register transfer. In this 
particular case, the results would be the same, but in general, 
taking this decision in the first step would stretch the lifetime of r0 
before the ‘coloring’ step. In a different example, we may have 
preferred to reload A from stack, and to use the r0 register as a 
spill location for another (more important) variable. 


3.5 Support for the algorithm 
In this section, we will talk about the improvements that can be 
made (generally in other optimization steps) to achieve better 
results with this spill elimination algorithm. 


First — it is quite obvious that it would be best if the spill 
elimination algorithm had nothing to do — which means that in 
order to achieve good register allocation, it is very important to 
have a lifetime-sensitive software pipelining algorithm (good 
examples of such algorithms are Slack Modulo Scheduling and 
Swing Modulo Scheduling — but depending on the architecture, 
other algorithms may prove to be better). In addition, if the 
register allocator follows an instruction-scheduling step — it is best 
to have a bi-directional, lifetime-sensitive instruction scheduler as 
the first instruction-scheduling step. 


Another very important change that should be made in order to 
achieve good register allocation is restriction graph splitting, 
which is actually a kind of ‘architecture-dependent live range 
splitting’. By this, we mean that if the architecture has encoding 
constraints that force several registers to be colored in a single 
step, the register allocator should build a restriction graph and 
should check from that graph whether all registers are colorable. 
If a register is determined to be uncolorable from the very 
beginning, we should split its live range to avoid spilling it. For 
example, assume the following code sequence’: 


[ 
max vd0, vd1 
max vdO, vd2 


] 


In this case, even assuming we have plenty of physical registers 
available, we cannot assign physical registers to vd0,vd1 and vd2 
( if we assign dO to vdO then both vd1 and vd2 must be d4 — but 
vdl and vd2 cannot share the same register — first because we 
would have two writes to a register in the same cycle, and even 
assuming we would ungroup the instructions — if neither of them 
is dead code, then vdl and vd2 have a conflict in the conflict 


* This example is SC100 assembly code. On StarCore, there is a 
restriction which forces a distance of +4 between the indexes of 
the two registers that serve as operands to a max instruction; 
also both operands must be from the same bank — i.e. it is 
disallowed to have one operand in the interval dO-d7 and the 
other one in d8-d15. 


graph.). Normally, we would have to spill one of the registers — 
but a better solution is to split the live range of one register as 
follows, in order to obtain two colorable restriction graphs instead 
of an uncolorable one: 


tfr vdO, temp 

[ 

max vd0, vdl 
max temp, vd2 


] 


Note that efficiently splitting the conflict graphs in a way that 
enables the registers to be colored, and by adding a minimal 
amount of transfer instructions, is a problem by itself (and not at 
all a trivial one). However, we do not discuss this problem here. 


If the register allocator has a mechanism for preferences, it is 
useful to add preferences in such a way that all temporary 
registers that result after spilling a virtual register will prefer the 
same color - thus enabling the spill elimination algorithm to 
remove the useless load/store instructions without leaving 
register-to-register transfers behind. Note that even if the register 
allocation algorithm has no mechanism for preferences, we can 
still avoid useless transfers (but a little bit less efficient) using the 
following peephole optimizations: 


e This peephole optimization increases parallelism and 
provides more opportunities for the following peephole 
optimizations 


tfr Oe RasRy 


use R, use R, 


e These two peepholes are designed to remove the useless 
transfer instructions: 


tfr RiysRy 


[no _use/redefinition of R ¥ 


} ssn tfr R,,R, 


[tr R,,R, =>remove tfr R,,R, 


e = Finally, we may add the following (somehow more 
sophisticated) peephole that removes _ transfer 
instructions, at the same time increasing parallelism: 


[definition of R, 
fr Rasy 


definition of R, 
=>jremove tfr R,,Ry 
[definition of R,] 


[definition of R,|] 


4. RESULTS 


In this section, we present a set of results that prove the efficiency 
of our spill reduction algorithm. These tests consist mainly of 
optimized and un-optimized DSP code (which is our primary 
interest). However, good results have been reported for control 
code, too. 


We tested this optimization in the context of the Metrowerks C 
Compiler for StarCore, on a set of large applications as well as on 
several DSP benchmarks. The applications are: 


© G729 — MDCR' optimized C implementation for the 
ITU-T G.729 8 kbps speech vocoder 


e G729a — MDCR optimized C implementation for the 
ITU-T G.729 Annex A 8 kbps speech vocoder 


e EFR — Out-of-the-box implementation of the GSM 


4.5 Results for G723: 


encoder decoder 
With spill reduction 732487 73123 
Without spill reduction 733720 73213 


Improvement: 0.12% decoder, 0.16% encoder 


4.6 Results for un-optimized DSP benchmarks: 


File name Cycles (with spill]Cycles (without | Impro- 
Enhanced Full Rate 12.2 kbps speech vocoder reduction) spill reduction) | vement 
e AMR - Out-of-the-box implementation of the 4750 ... cor hie 1505 1530 1.6% 
12200 bits/s speech codec for Adaptive Multi-Rate = 
speech traffic channels levinson.c 1550 1603 3.4% 
¢ G723 — Out-of the box implementation of the ITU-T mb01.c 17839 17839 0% 
G.723 dual-rate speech codec. mb02.c 2660 2660 0% 
mb03.c 29023 31490 8.5% 
4.1 Results for the optimized G729 vocoder: norm_cotr.c 11488 11488 0% 
encoder encoder decoder decoder pitch_fr3.c 996 1040 4.4% 
average worst-case | average worst-case Gua aaa 1820 2016 10.7% 
With spill : 
F 90752 95171 15922 17360 search_10i40.c 10391 11273 8.5% 
reduction 
Without vq_subvec.c 850 1133 33.3% 
spill 101168 106270 16528 18035 
: Notes: 
reduction 


Average improvement: 3.8% decoder, 11.5% encoder 


4.2 Results for the optimized G729a vocoder: 


encoder encoder decoder decoder 
average worst-case | average worst-case 
Wath spl!’ Sigg 52766 9932 9937 
reduction 
Without 
spill 52449 53432 10214 10220 
reduction 


Average improvement: 2.8% decoder, 1.1% encoder 


4.3 Results for EFR: 


With spill reduction Without spill reduction 


354440 cycles 360085 cycles 


Improvement: 1.6% (single frame test, coder+decoder) 


4.4 Results for AMR: 


encoder encoder decoder decoder 
average worst-case | average worst-case 
With spill | 164628 288883 37997 47733 
reduction 
Without 
spill 172769 296472 38250 48180 
reduction 


Average improvement: 0.66% decoder, 4.95% encoder 


' MDCR stands for Motorola DSP Center Romania 


e The results are in cycles on the Motorola StarCore®140 
DSP core. 


e The performance increase is more significant on the 
encoders compared with the decoders. This shows that 
the encoders are more complex than the decoders, and 
have significantly higher register pressure. 


e Where we have 0% improvement, it is due to good 
register allocation (no spill) — no improvements could 
be done to it. 


5. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WORK 


While graph coloring is widely recognized as ‘the method’ for 
solving register allocation problems, the problem of inserting spill 
code has not seen yet a solution with such a wide acceptance. 
Several heuristics have been developed in order to tackle this 
problem, and there are generally two directions in attempting spill 
code reduction: 


- live range splitting register allocators 
- spill reduction heuristics 


Aggressive register allocators use both these approaches to try to 
minimize the spill code — and we have also taken this approach. 
We used a hierarchical register allocation algorithm that splits the 
live ranges and inserts spill code in cheaper points (considering 
the program’s control structure) combined with a Chaitin-style 
spill reduction heuristic. However, this algorithm produced 
unsatisfactory results when dealing with very large tiles that had 
high register pressure. We had the choice of adding an intra-tile 
live range splitting algorithm or designing a better spill reduction 
algorithm. In our first attempt, we tried to implement a live-range 
splitting algorithm similar to the one described by Chow (see [4]) 
in the existing register allocation algorithm, which proved to be a 


tough task since the two algorithms use radically different 
approaches. We ended up implementing a live range splitting 
algorithm that was executed before the actual coloring of the tile — 
actually, it was only a code transformation designed to reduce 
register pressure. We implemented two different live range 
splitting heuristics: 


- the first heuristic starts by choosing ‘split points’ as being 
points where we have a relevant increase or decrease in 
register pressure, then at each split point it splits those 
variables that have high/low spill costs and a high usage 
pattern both before and after the split point 


- the second approach starts by selecting the live ranges to 
split (those with a low/high spill cost) ant then decides how 
many times and where to split the live range. 


The results yielded by these algorithms were disappointing. 
Although we had good (sometimes excellent) results on some test 
cases, on other test cases we had significant performance decrease 
(going as high as 15-20%). 


Note that our live range splitting heuristics do not fit well in a 
Briggs-like register allocator (since they start from the ideas 
presented by Chow and Hennessy in [4], which have a different 
coloring framework). Bergner’s interference region splitting 
algorithm presented in [1] is a more natural complementary live 
range splitting solution for Briggs-like register allocators (as well 
as for our hierarchical register allocation algorithm); Still, we did 
not choose to implement it as the results presented in his PhD 
thesis showed performance decrease similar to that observed for 
our live-range splitting approach. 


The results of our efforts towards implementing a complementary 
live range splitting algorithm (as well as the results presented by 
Bergner) led us to the conclusion that (except for the particular 
cases of architecture-specific restriction graph splitting algorithms 
described in section 3.5) it is generally sufficient to do live range 
splitting at tile boundary. In order to further improve the results of 
hierarchical register allocation, we need to have a good spill 
reduction heuristic — and the results obtained using the solution 
presented here make us believe that this algorithm is a fairly good 
solution for spill reduction. The great advantage of our approach 
is that (as opposed to Bergner’s IR spilling/splitting) this approach 
always yields better (or equal) performance when compared with 
that provided by the supporting register allocator alone (in this 
paper, - a spill reduction heuristic similar in spirit with the one 
presented by Chaitin). 


As future purposes, we plan to fully implement the spill reduction 
algorithm in our hierarchical register allocator and to evaluate the 
benefits of the full implementation. In addition, we want to 
experiment with new heuristics for rematerialization and coloring. 
From the implementation’s point of view, we want to design a 


very efficient algorithm for the iterative engine that updates the 
equivalences, based on a more efficient representation for 
expressions (and maybe try something similar with global value 
numbering). It should also prove interesting to know what is the 
performance of the spill reduction algorithm when used with a 
non-hierarchical register allocator, and what other improvements 
it needs for becoming truly efficient when combined with other 
register allocation algorithms. 


Last, but not least — the algorithm requires a more detailed 
evaluation, on smaller test cases (but with high register pressure) - 
we have yet to discover what it does best and where it can be 
improved. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The Explicitly Parallel Instruction Computing (EPIC) ar- 
chitecture has been put forth as a viable architecture for 
achieving the instruction level parallelism (ILP) needed to 
keep increasing future processor performance [8]. The IA-64 
Itanium processor [1] is an example of an EPIC architecture. 
An EPIC architecture issues wide instructions, similar to a 
VLIW architecture, where each instruction contains many 
operations. 

One of the new features of the EPIC architecture is sup- 
port for predicated execution [14], where each operation is 
guarded by one of the predicate registers available in the 
architecture. An operation is committed only if the value of 
its guarding predicate is true. 

One advantage of predicated execution comes from pred- 
ication’s ability to combine several smaller basic blocks into 
one larger region. This provides a larger pool from which to 
draw instruction level parallelism (ILP) for EPIC architec- 
tures. Another advantage of predicated execution is that it 
can eliminate hard-to-predict branches by translating them 
into predicate defines, which do not need to be predicted. 
This comes at the cost of executing both paths following the 
branch as if it were a single path. 

Choi et al. [7] recently performed a study, where they re- 
ported that only 7% of cycles are spent due to branch mis- 
predictions for the SPEC 2000 integer benchmarks (without 
using if-conversion). This is partially due to the in-order Ita- 
nium processor stalling because of memory latencies, which 
end up shadowing the stalls due to branch mispredictions. 
As this type of EPIC architecture progresses and memory 
latencies are better hidden, the stalls due to branch mispre- 
dictions will have a much larger impact. 

The goal of our research is to use predicated execution to 
see how low we can make the branch misprediction rate by 
removing all of the the hard-to-predict branches, not caring 
about the increase in executed code created via predica- 
tion. We first examine how to create predicated regions 
to remove hard-to-predict branches. In order to aggres- 
sively form predicated regions around these hard-to-predict 
branches, we had to leave unbiased, but originally predictable, 
branches (conditionals, unconditionals, and returns) inside 
predicated regions. We call branches left inside predicated 
regions region branches. 

The creation of predicated sequences (region formation) 
based on removing a hard-to-predict branch can have a neg- 
ative impact on the predictability of these region branches. 
Region branch execution is now predicated on a register de- 
fined by a predicate compare definition that was added in 


order to remove the hard-to-predict branch. These region 
branches will need to be predicted during fetch more fre- 
quently than they were in the original, non-predicated code 
(i.e. a region branch will be fetched both when its guard- 
ing predicate will be true and when it will be false). This 
can cause what we call misprediction migration, where the 
poorly predictable pattern of a hard-to-predict branch that 
was eliminated due to predication is merely migrated to a 
region branch. In addition, direct branches (e.g., uncon- 
ditionals and returns) that are left in the region are also 
affected by misprediction migration. Before the region was 
formed, these region branches were accurately predictable 
as taken. After region formation, they now need to be pre- 
dicted as either taken or not-taken when guarding predi- 
cate is TRUE, and should always be predicated as not-taken 
when the guarding predicate is FALSE. Because of mispre- 
diction migration, we found little improvement in branch 
misprediction rate for some programs when using a tra- 
ditional branch predictor for region formation targeted at 
hard-to-predict branches. 

In this paper, we examine two new branch predictor op- 
timizations. First is a new branch prediction optimization 
called Squash False Path (Squash-FP) that attempts to know 
a branch’s guarding predicate value as it is being fetched, 
and, if it is false, then the branch is predicted as not-taken. 
The goal of this predictor is to correctly predict the region 
branches that are on the false path as not-taken. 

The second predictor we examine adds predicate informa- 
tion into the global history register. We examine the Pred- 
icate Global Update Branch Predictor (PGU) architecture 
that incorporates predicate information into the global his- 
tory to try and improve the performance of region-branches 
that benefit from correlation. The PGU predictor updates 
the global history with the predicate result when the pred- 
icate defining instruction is resolved. This can allow region 
branches to benefit from this history correlation when mak- 
ing their prediction from the global prediction table. 

Region branches only benefit from these two branch pre- 
diction architectures if they are scheduled far enough apart 
from their predicate definitions. Therefore, we examine the 
benefit of rescheduling the predicated region to move the 
region-based branches as far away as possible from their 
predicate defining instructions. This attempts to increase 
the cases where a predicate define can be resolved before 
the branch is fetched, so it can be used to form the predic- 
tion for the branch. 


2. PRIOR WORK 


2.1 Branches and Region Formation 


Previous region formation techniques have focused on us- 
ing predicated execution to group basic blocks from various 
control flow paths into one region to improve compiler op- 
timization opportunities and scheduling [12] [4] [3]. These 
hyperblocks are typically formed from an inner-most loop 
body. Basic blocks are incorporated into a region based on 
a heuristic function that weighs the block’s frequency of ex- 
ecution and size in terms of instructions in relation to the 
main path of the hyperblock being formed. Hyperblocks 
target unbiased branches by translating them into predi- 
cate defines and incorporating the subsequent paths in the 
predicated region. Hyperblocks only allow heavily biased 
branches to remain as predicated branches in the region and 
incorporate the frequent path of execution as part of the 
region. Our region formation methods will target the re- 
moval of only unpredictable branches rather than unbiased 
branches. 


2.2 Interaction Between Predication and Branch 


Prediction 


Mahlke et al. [11] investigated the interaction of predi- 
cated hyperblock region formation and branch prediction 
using two branch prediction architectures: a BTB with a 
2-bit counter, and a BTB with profile-based direction pre- 
diction. Over a subset of SPEC92 benchmarks and UNIX 
utilities, they showed a reduction in branch mispredict rate 
of 56% using hyperblock regions. Their work avoids the issue 
of having to predict predicated branches in regions by en- 
suring via hyperblock formation that only very infrequently 
taken branches are left in predicated regions. 

Tyson [18] utilizes predicated execution to optimize short 
forward branches, showing that these constitute a significant 
percent of both integer and floating point branches and have 
relatively poor prediction rates. He shows up to a 30% re- 
duction in misprediction rate for the SPEC92 benchmark 
suite — noting that most of the reduction comes directly 
from the branches translated into predicate defines that no 
longer require prediction. Tyson presents results for a re- 
gion formation method that does not contain any changes 
in control flow. In addition, he examines an idealized region 
formation that allows any type of branch to remain in the 
predicated region, but states that it is unclear how to pre- 
dict them. We assume for the results in [18], that branches 
left in these idealized regions are only being predicted when 
their guarding predicate is true. 


2.3 Including Predicate Information in Branch 
Prediction 


In [5], August et. al. presents a modified branch predic- 
tion architecture called the Predicate Enhanced Prediction 
(PEP) architecture that incorporates predicate information 
into a local per-branch prediction scheme. They elaborate 
on one of the problems of region formation by showing how 
the transformation of an unbiased branch into a predicate 
define could cause a previously predictable branch to become 
unpredictable. Their technique focuses on exploiting the re- 
lationship between a given predicate define and a branch 
guarded by that predicate to recover the original prediction 
pattern for that branch. This is accomplished by storing 
the guarding predicate register number of the branch in- 
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Figure 1: High level design of the Predicate En- 
hanced Prediction Architecture. 


struction in the BTB. Additionally, two local histories are 
stored in the BTB entry — one associated with the branch 
behavior when the guarding predicate is true, and one when 
it is false. The theory is that “true history” should be used 
and updated with the same pattern that the original branch 
accessed — since it will be used if the branch’s guarding pred- 
icate is true. The “false history” should be used when the 
branch’s guarding predicate is false — hopefully producing a 
prediction of “not taken”. However, realistically, whatever 
value is currently stored in the predicate register file when 
a branch is fetched is used to choose between histories. In 
cases where the predicate define guarding a branch has been 
issued to the pipeline, but not yet resolved, one may access 
the “false history” even when the branch’s guarding predi- 
cate eventually resolves to true. Conversely, one may access 
the “true history” even when the branch’ guarding predi- 
cate is false if a predicate value from some previous part 
of the code set that predicate true and the predicate define 
that produces a value for the current branch has not yet 
committed. 

Figure 1 shows a schematic of the PEP branch predic- 
tion architecture. A branch prediction takes 2 serial table 
lookups. The first lookup accesses the BTB providing the 
guarding predicate associated with the branch. Then an- 
other lookup is made in the predicate register file to find 
the currently available predicate value. The predicate value 
is then used to choose between the predictions found by 
indexing a 2-bit pattern history table using the two histo- 
ries from the BTB. We assume that the local histories are 
speculatively updated at fetch and correctly recovered on a 
branch misprediction. 

Mahlke et. al [13] examined a new use of predicate regis- 
ters for collecting information to assist in branch prediction 
via compiler synthesized information. They proposed new 
compiler techniques for statically examining register val- 
ues to produce a dynamically executed function that would 


help guide branch predictions. They use predicate registers 
to hold the result of this dynamically executed function, 
then this predicate value is used in a modified version of 
the prepare-to-branch instruction that precedes a branch in 
their architecture. 

Klauser et al. [10] investigated predicated region forma- 
tion for simple branch hammocks (if-then or if-then-else 
constructs only). They examined updating the global his- 
tory register in the branch prediction hardware with pred- 
icate define information. They found only minor to no im- 
provement from updating the global history register because 
they have no predicated branches in the regions that were 


formed. In comparison, our approach leaves unbiased branches 


in the predicated region, and these branches can benefit di- 
rectly from having the predicate defines update the global 
history register. 


3. PREDICATED REGION FORMATION 


Since the cost of predication is directly tied to the cost of 
falsely guarded instructions executed in a region, intelligent 
region formation is paramount. At the same time, the ben- 
efit that can possibly be derived from predication is directly 
tied to the original negative impact of the hard-to-predict 
branches removed by predication. A clear starting point 
in evaluating the impact of predication is to form regions 
starting at the most frequently mispredicted branches, with 
the hope of greatly reducing the number of mispredictions. 
This would result in (1) not having to predict these very 
hard-to-predict branches and (2) the removal of frequent and 
“poorly behaving” entries from the branch prediction hard- 
ware, which can reduce destructive aliasing among the re- 
maining branches. However, not all of these important hard- 
to-predict branches allow for region formation as simple as 
if-then-else-join conversion. For example, when analyzing 
branch mispredictions in the SPEC95 benchmark go we find 
several issues that complicate region formation. Most no- 
tably, there are several returns that are reached along fre- 
quent paths from the most hard-to-predict branches. We 
find the need to include these return statements in predi- 
cated regions if we are to affect any change in the branch 
misprediction rate of go via predication. 


3.1 Our Region Formation Algorithm 


Our region formation algorithm starts from a list of hard- 
to-predict branches that we target for translation to predi- 
cate define instructions. For the experiments presented here, 
we start from a list of the top 10% most frequently mispre- 
dicting static branches in each benchmark. Original mis- 
predict values are gathered with a baseline Meta Chooser 
predictor [9] which is detailed in Section 4. 

For a given hard-to-predict branch, we walk the control 
flow graph following the branch incorporating basic blocks 
into the predicated region. We continue adding successor 
blocks in a breadth-first fashion until we reach a depth of 
five basic blocks from the hard-to-predict branch. If, while 
walking, we encounter another member on the list of hard- 
to-predict branches, the depth count along that path is reset 
to zero. This method attempts to target the most frequently 
mispredicting branches for removal and provides sufficient 
quantity of post-branch work to overlap the execution of the 
branch converted to a predicate definition in the pipeline. 
Additionally, this method provided sufficient scope for our 
scheduler to investigate a range of region schedules, as will 


be discussed in Section 7.6. 

If a block in the region originally ended in a branch and 
both of its control flow successor blocks have also been in- 
cluded in the region, then the branch is translated into a 
predicate define and the successor blocks are assigned the 
appropriate guarding predicates. If either of the block’s 
successors were not included in the region, then the branch 
becomes a region branch. 

There are additional measures we use in controlling re- 
gion formation. First any successor block that is reached 
less than 10% of the time the region is entered is excluded 
from the region. This keeps cold blocks from unnecessarily 
bloating the region with infrequently useful work. Second, 
any block ending in an indirect branch or return automat- 
ically stops region formation along that path. Finally, any 
branch with a successor that has already been included in a 
previously formed region (such as (c<a)), stops region for- 
mation along that path. 


3.2 Issues with Region Branches 


Consider the code in Figure 2(a). Assume that the branch 
(a>b) is a hard-to-predict branch we would like to replace 
with a predicate define. Applying our hard-to-predict region 
formation algorithm can produce the region in Figure 2(b). 
Statement (b<=0) is translated into a predicate define be- 
cause its successors are reached more than 10% of the time 
we enter the region. 

In our example, branch (c<a) (very predictable in the 
original code) is left as a region branch because its taken 
successor was already incorporated into a region. This leaves 
only the fall-through successor in the region. Though this is 
a highly unbiased branch it is very predictable in the original 
code because of its correlation with branch (a>b). One of 
the most important aspects of this region is the presence 
of branches within it with one or more targets outside the 
region. These branches, like all instructions in the region, 
are tagged with guarding predicates. These branches will be 
fetched regardless of the value of their guarding predicate, 
and at commit, their effect (ie. whether they are taken or 
fall-through) is contingent on both their condition (in the 
case of a conditional branch) and the value of their guarding 
predicate. In cases where the guarding predicate is false, 
regardless of branch condition, the branch is not taken. 

As can be seen in this example, some always-taken branches 
(e.g., return FALSE) are transformed via the predication 
process into branches that must be predicted. Though they 
are still the same type of branch, whether or not they should 
actually be taken is contingent on whether their guarding 
predicate is true or false (i.e. whether their path is live or 
spurious). Hence, these branches now need to be predicted 
similarly to a conditional branch during fetch. In addition, 
conditional region branches are now dependent on a com- 
bination of conditions when they are predicted. While the 
branch condition still determines when the branch should be 
taken, if a conditional branch is predicated on false, it will 
be treated as a not-taken branch. 

In general, all region branches will need to be predicted 
more frequently than they were in the original code. When 
we enter a region of predicated code we fetch all instruc- 
tions down all paths, so we will be predicting branches some 
number of times more than their actual path of execution 
is being followed. In Figure 2(b) branch return FALSE will 
be fetched, predicted, and have to be predicted 100K times, 
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//5 insts 


//S insts c=z4+5 
c=z4+5 c=z+5 p2,p3 cmp.unc (a>b) 


if (a>b) p2,p3 cmp.unc (a>b) p4,p5 cmp.unc (b<=0) 
//3 insts p6 = p2 || p4 
//5 insts //3 insts 
c+=100 if (b<=0) 
//30 insts 
if (c<a) 


//5 insts //3 insts 
c+=100 //5 insts 
return FALSE c+=100 

p6 = p2 || p4 //30 insts 

//30 insts branch (c<a) 
branch (c<a) //40 insts 

//40 insts return FALSE 


p4,p5 cmp.unc (b<=0) //S insts 


: //100 insts. 
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: ’ //40 insts 
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(a) Original Control Flow Graph 


(b) Predicated Region 


(c) Predicated Rescheduled Region 


Figure 2: Region formation example that leaves unbiased, possibly predictable branches in the region. Solid 
boxed basic blocks are formed into a predicated region, the dotted basic block is not included in the region. 
In this work, we use abbreviated EPIC branch representation to show the condition evaluation as part of the 
branch. In the original code, branch (a>b) is our targeted hard-to-predict branch. Branch (b<=0) is highly 
biased and highly predictable. Branch (c<a) is not highly biased, but also originally very predictable given 


knowledge of the behavior of branch (a>b). 


approximately twice as frequently as in the non-predicated 
code. This impacts the predictability of these instructions 
and can significantly increase the accesses to the branch pre- 
diction hardware. 

All of these issues mean that, when using a traditional 
branch prediction architecture, the region branches in Fig- 
ure 2(b) suffer from misprediction migration. This is be- 
cause branch (c<a) and the return branch are both guarded 
by predicates defined by what was the unpredictable branch 


(a>b). Therefore, these branches ((a>b) and “return FALSE”) 


are harder to predict using a traditional branch prediction 
architecture. Branches like the return branch should ben- 
efit from a local predicator utilizing predicate information 
as long as the define of predicate P5 can be scheduled suffi- 
ciently before the return. The branch (c>a) which may be 
predictable based on correlation with (a>b) should benefit 
from a global history scheme that can incorporate the in- 
formation produced from the predicate definition of (c>a) 
even though neither P2 nor P3 is the guarding predicate of 
(ca). 


4. BASELINE BRANCH PREDICTOR 


Our baseline branch predictor is a Meta Chooser [9] style 
predictor pictured in Figure 3. For the results in this paper, 
we simulated a 4K entry local, global, and chooser tables 
using a 12 bit global history register. This type of branch 
predictor takes advantage of both per-branch local history as 
well as recent path global branch history in making accurate 
predictions. This predictor uses the global table to make a 
prediction in a single cycle, which is squashed and updated 
if the local prediction made in the next cycle is selected by 
the chooser. 


4.1 Baseline Meta Chooser Predictor 


When using the baseline Meta Chooser predictor for pred- 
icated code, all region branches still speculatively update the 
speculative global history register during fetch. One differ- 


ence in predicated regions is that all direct region branches 
(e.g., unconditional, returns, etc.) are now treated as branches 
that need to be predicted as taken or not-taken. Therefore, 
these branches update the global history register and obtain 
their direction prediction from the Meta Chooser predictor. 
For example, a predicated return branch instruction inside 
of a region determines that the next fetch PC would either 
be (1) the top of the return stack (taken), or (2) the fall- 
through PC (not-taken) based upon the direction prediction 
of the Meta Chooser. Conditional region branches use the 
Meta Chooser as they do in non-region code to produce a 
branch prediction. However, the Meta Chooser branch pre- 
diction really represents the combination of the guarding 
predicate and the evaluation of the conditional expression 
when predicting a branch. 

In the baseline Meta Chooser predictor, all region branches 
speculatively update the speculative global history register 
and the local history register when they are fetched. The up- 
date the 2-bit state counters when the branch commits even 
if guarded on a false predicate. Falsely guarded branches 
are treated as if the branch evaluated to not-taken, and the 
branch state for a branch guarded on a false predicate will 
be updated as not-taken. 


5. SQUASHING FALSE BRANCHES 


The first predicate aware branch prediction architecture 
we propose uses guarding predicate knowledge to completely 
squash the prediction of falsely guarded branches. This is 
a modification of the use of predicate knowledge as defined 
by August et al. [5]. Their Predicate Enhanced Prediction 
(PEP) architecture uses the value of a branch’s guarding 
predicate to choose one of two local history registers to use 
in predicting the branch — channeling branch predictions 
where the guarding predicate is known to be true to one 
2-bit predictor, and those with false or yet-to-be defined 
guarding predicates to a different 2-bit predictor. 

The Squash False Path (Squash-FP) architecture we pro- 
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Figure 3: Our baseline Meta Chooser branch pre- 
diction architecture. It contains a local history pre- 
dictor, global history predictor, and a 2-bit chooser 
table to choose between the two predictions. 


pose stores the predicate register number that is guarding 
each branch in the branch’s BTB entry. During a predic- 
tion the predicate register is looked up in the register table, 
and the lookup returns not only the value of the predicate, 
but also if the predicate has any outstanding definitions in 
the pipeline. A predicate register that has no outstanding 
definitions in the pipeline is said to be resolved. If the pred- 
icate is resolved and it evaluates to false, then we accurately 
predict not-taken for the branch. If the predicate evaluated 
to true or it was not resolved, then the default predictor is 
used. Not only will this give 100% prediction accuracy to 
those falsely guarded branches whose guarding predicates 
are resolved by the time they are fetched, but it will reduce 
contention in the tables for the remaining predictions. 

To provide this prediction, we rely upon the register lookup 
to tell us if the latest definition has written to the register, 
or whether an instruction in the pipeline has yet to produce 
its value. This information is provided in traditional archi- 
tectures to determine if a bypassed value from the pipeline 
should be used instead of the register file value when exe- 
cuting an instruction. We use this same information already 
provided by processors to tell if the predicate is resolved or 
not as described above. 


6. GLOBAL UPDATE PREDICTOR 


We will now examine incorporating predicate informa- 
tion into the global history based branch predictor. Our 
Predicate Global Update (PGU) predictor architecture stores 
the predicate result from predicate define statements in the 
speculative global history. When a predicate define instruc- 
tion finishes its execution, it shifts the result of its condition 
evaluation into the lowest bit of the global history register in 
exactly the same way the result of a branch is shifted into the 
global history register. However, for predicate defines, this 
occurs when the predicate define value is known in the write- 
back stage. Since the predicate define instructions perform 
a delayed update of the speculative global history register, 
the ordering of the global history information will be differ- 
ent than in the original non-predicated program. A delayed 
(out-of-order) update of the global history register results in 
very accurate predictions as long as branch/predicate define 
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Figure 4: Update of the Meta Chooser global history 
register when enabled with predicate update. Note 
that branches update the global history register in 
fetch, while predicate defining instructions update 
it in writeback. This causes a “re-ordering” of in- 
formation in the global history register as compared 
with instruction fetch ordering. For the purposes of 
this example, we show a fixed 20 instruction delay 
from predicate define fetch to resolve. In our results 
updates occur based upon the resolution latency for 
individual predicate define instructions. 


ordering is similar throughout execution. 

For a branch to benefit from predicate information stored 
in the history register, the predicate update has to occur 
before that branch is fetched and predicted. This can be 
addressed by compiler scheduling of the predicate defines as 
early as possible in the predicated region combined with 
scheduling the region branches as late as possible. This 
comes at the cost of executing additional non-true path in- 
structions, since we exit the region later when a branch is 
taken out of the region. 

Region branches (both spurious and true-path) update the 
PGU predictor in exactly the same fashion as the Baseline 
Predicated predictor. Both are predicted and speculatively 
update the global history register in fetch. 


6.1 Speculative Global History Update 


Figure 4 shows an example of how the predicate update 
predictor would update the global history register. For this 
example, we assume a 20 instruction delay from the fetch of a 
predicate define until it resolves in the writeback stage where 
we update the speculative global history register. The actual 
update would occur at varying times for different predicate 
define instructions depending on their latency from fetch to 
writeback. 

Using the predicate update branch predictor, the specu- 
lative global history register is updated with the values of 
predicate registers p2 (cmp1) and p4 (cmp2). The predicate 
defines formed via our region formation process all define 
two complementary predicates, and we model the architec- 
ture such that it updates the speculative global history reg- 
ister with the value of the first predicate. The IA-64 archi- 
tecture supports a variety of predicate define instructions 
that can define up to two predicates using many different 
boolean combinations [2]. Examining how to use other IA- 
64 predicate define instructions and their interaction with 
the predicate update predictor is an area for future work. 

As can be seen in Figure 4 our predicate update predictor 
achieves its goal of incorporating the important history of 


statement (a>b) into the speculative global history register. 
When (c<a) is fetched, the second most recent bit of his- 
tory in the global history register (cmp1) helps determine the 
correct prediction for (c<a). This alleviates the problem of 
misprediction migration that would otherwise manifest for 
this branch without a predicate update branch predictor. 
Using the schedule in Figure 4, the region branch return 
FALSE is not able to benefit from the predicate information 
in the global history, since global history from neither of the 
cmps is updated in time. A possible solution to this issue is 
to make predicate region code scheduling aware of the correl- 
ative behaviors between predicate defines and branches. A 
conservative solution to the problem is to schedule predicate 
defines as early as possible in a region while also scheduling 
branches as late as possible in the region. Figure 2(c) shows 
a rescheduling of the region in (b) where the number of in- 
tervening instructions between predicate define (c<a) and 
branch return FALSE is increased from 9 to 87. This allows 
the update of the global history register by the predicate 
define to complete before we fetch and predict the branches 
that are correlated with it. Using the region schedule in Fig- 
ure 2(c) results in a global history register of {cmp1, cmp2, 
br3, br4}, and allows br3 to benefit from having cmp1 in 
its global history register during prediction. The optimal 
schedule would not move predicate defines as far away from 
branches as possible, but rather, just far enough to allow the 
predicate defines to update. For example, in the code shown 
in Figure 2(c) since we modeled a 20 instruction delay for 
predicate defines, the return FALSE instruction would be 
just as predictable if scheduled before the 40 instructions 
from block P5. This would reduce wasted dynamically exe- 
cuted instructions in the cases where return FALSE is taken. 


6.2 Recovering the History State 


An important topic in branch prediction is recovering the 
prediction history state after a branch misprediction. Since 
we are updating the global history register with branches 
in the fetch stage and predicate define instructions in the 
writeback stage, it is key that the updates to the speculative 
global history register occur in a consistent order for a given 
trace through the program’s execution. In addition, we need 
to be able to correctly recover the speculative global history 
register in the case of a branch misprediction. 


Our architecture uses a Speculative History Queue (SHQ) [15, 


16] to hold the state of the global history register, so it can be 
restored on a misprediction. The SHQ stores the full specu- 
lative global history register into a queue each time a branch 
is predicted. When a branch is mispredicted the global 
history register for that branch is restored from the SHQ. 
The last bit in the history register representing the mispre- 
dicted branch is inverted, and this becomes the new specu- 
lative global history register used for prediction for the next 
fetch. For example, if branch br4 mispredicts in Figure 4, 
the speculative global history register will be restored to 
{br3, cmpi, cmp2, !br4}, correctly keeping track of cmp1 
and cmp2. 

In using the SHQ architecture as defined in [15, 16], there 
is a very small window in which a predicate define may not 
make its way into the SHQ, so that it can be restored after 
a misprediction. If the predicate definition resolves between 
the time a mispredicted branch is fetched and the time that 
branch triggers a misprediction, it will make its way into 
the speculative global history register, but not into the SHQ. 


This is because only a branch prediction will insert the spec- 
ulative global history register into the SHQ. In this situation, 
the predicate define information will be lost if there is a mis- 
prediction before the next branch is fetched. We modeled 
this in our simulation results in the next section. The SHQ 
architecture could prevent the loss of this information by 
inserting into the restored global history register after the 
branch misprediction any predicate defines that would have 
been lost. Examining such an enhancement is left for future 
work. 


7. EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION 


7.1 Methodology 


We gather results for a subset of the SPEC95 benchmarks 
(go, gcc, m88ksim, and ijpeg), SPEC92 1i, as well as two 
other benchmarks. Dot is a project from AT&T for plotting 
graphs, and gs is a run of ghostscript translating a paper 
from postscript to jpeg format. We chose these benchmarks 
because they have a reasonable number of mispredictions. 
We used the same input to the applications to generate the 
profile to guide region formation and to gather the mispre- 
diction results via simulation. 

To gather our results we use a predicated form of the Al- 
pha Instruction Set Architecture (ISA). We used the Alpha 
ISA, adding a predicate guarding register to every instruc- 
tion, and we added predicate compare instructions to the 
ISA to define the predicates as shown in the examples earlier 
in this paper. We used this modified ISA to build predicated 
regions and to simulate the predicate scheduled code. 

To conduct our experiments we used both ATOM [17] and 
SimpleScalar 3.0a [6]. We used SimpleScalar to calculate the 
average fetch to writeback latency for each branch instruc- 
tion. This latency represents the number of cycles it takes to 
complete execution of a branch instruction from the time the 
branch instruction is fetched. We calculate this latency in 
SimpleScalar for each branch instruction and use it to build 
our own scaled down pipeline level simulator in ATOM in 
order to simulate the full execution of a program. For the 
SimpleScalar runs we simulate an 8-wide issue machine with 
a 128-entry RUU. The L1 data cache is 64K 4-way associa- 
tive, L1 instruction cache is 32K 2-way associative, and we 
use a unified 1 MB 4-way L2 cache. The L1 miss and L2 
hit latency is 12 cycles, with 120 cycle latency for an L1 
and L2 miss. The minimum branch misprediction penalty 
is eight cycles, and we use a 32-entry return address stack 
for predicting return instructions. 

To generate the predicate regions we used ATOM to pro- 
file the entire execution of the program to find the hard- 
to-predict branches. We then used the program analysis 
features of ATOM to provide an intermediate representa- 
tion of the binary to schedule. We use this IR to form 
our predicated regions, as described in section 3, resulting 
in a new predicated representation of the binary. We also 
used ATOM to build a pipeline level branch simulator us- 
ing the branch latencies from SimpleScalar, and simulate 
the predicated representation of the binary. This allows us 
to simulate the complete execution of a program, model- 
ing the important branch latencies. We use the branch and 
predicate define latencies to model the out-of-order nature 
of predicate define updates to the speculative global history 
register, which occur once the predicate instruction resolves. 
We also use this to model the effect of recovering the branch 


prediction state on a branch misprediction at the cycle the 
branch instruction finishes execution. 

We evaluate our architecture by examining the improve- 
ments in branch misprediction rates, which are all normal- 
ized to the number of branch mispredictions in the original 
non-predicated code. That is, the misprediction “rate” is 
calculated as the number of mispredicts divided by the num- 
ber of branch predictor accesses in the original execution of 
the program code. This allows us to look at one consis- 
tent metric as the number of branch predictor accesses will 
change with the predicated code. In addition, the miss rates 
we show include the misprediction rate for all branch types. 
This includes conditional branches, returns, unconditional, 
procedure calls, and indirect branches. In addition, we show 
the percent increase in instructions executed for the hard- 
to-predict predicate regions formed. 


7.2 Baseline Prediction Results 


We start by examining the percentage of mispredicted 
branches without using any predicate information to update 
the branch predictor. The first three bars in Figure 5 show 
the original mispredict rates using only local prediction, only 
global prediction, and the Meta Chooser (combination of lo- 
cal and global). We simulated a 4K entry local history, local 
pattern, global pattern, and chooser tables using a 12 bit lo- 
cal history and global history registers. 

We show that the original Meta Chooser predictor per- 
forms better than either a predictor using just local (per- 
branch) information or one using just global information. 
The fourth bar in the graph shows the percent of mispre- 
dicted branches that occur after applying our region forma- 
tion algorithm and predicating the hard-to-predict branches. 

The results show that substantial reductions in miss rates 
are achieved for go (22% down to 15%), ijpeg (8.5% down 
to 2.5%) and m88ksim (3% down to 1%) using the hard-to- 
predict region formation method with a traditional branch 
predictor. 

For the other programs, the results appear to show that 
we are not successful in attacking the misprediction prob- 
lem with our hard-to-predict region formation approach. 
In reality (as we’ll see in the detailed breakdown of mis- 
predictions to follow) we are removing a large percent of 
mispredictions by translation of hard-to-predict branches to 
predicate defines, but the remaining region branches become 
much harder to predict using the baseline predicated Meta 
Chooser. Misprediction migration leads to disappointingly 
high misprediction rates, so much so that in dot and 1i very 
little decrease in overall misprediction rate is seen. 


7.3 Predicate Global Update Predictor Results 


The final four bars in the Figure 5 examine various meth- 
ods of using predicate information in a Meta Chooser pre- 
dictor and compare them to an idealized execution of the 
predicated code, where only branches executed on the true 
paths in regions have to be predicted. The details of each 
implementation follow. All predictors use a 4K-entry local 
history table to store local histories, a 4K-entry 2-bit pattern 
history table for local predictions, a 4K-entry 2-bit pattern 
history table and a 12-bit global history register for global 
predictions. 


e Meta Chooser PEP: One of two local histories stored 
for the branch is used, based on the value of the guard- 
ing predicate register. The chosen history is the only 


one updated with the result of the branch. This pro- 
vides results for the PEP predictor presented in [5]. 


e Meta Chooser Resolved PEP: We modified PEP to 
choose between its two local histories based on (1) 
knowing if the most recent predicate register defini- 
tion for the guarding predicate is resolved or not, and 
(2) the value of the guarding predicate. If the most 
recent definition of the guarding predicate register has 
not resolved, then the false predicate local history is 
used to predict the branch. If it has resolved, than 
either the false or true local history is chosen based 
upon the value of the guarding predicate. The chosen 
history is the only one updated with the result of the 
branch. The results show that concentrating the true 
path local history on only those branches that have 
resolved provides a decent reduction in miss rate for a 
li. 


e Meta Chooser PGU: The predicate define update of 
the speculative global history register is delayed until 
the predicate instruction has resolved. At this time 
its value is entered into the speculative global history 
register. Branches that are fetched after this that cor- 
relate with this predicate definition will benefit from 
having it in the global history register. 


e True Path Only: For these results we model an en- 
vironment where only those branches whose guarding 
predicate is true (i.e. whose path is live) are predicted 
and update history information. This isolates the ef- 
fects of predicting branches guarded on a false pred- 
icate and provides an indication of what mispredict 
rate would be expected given the removal of the hard- 
to-predict branches via predication. 


A Meta Chooser with Resolved PEP local predicate up- 
date averages a mispredict rate of 4.5% and one with PGU 
global predicate update averages a mispredict rate of 5%. 
Only having to predict branches that are guarded by a TRUE 
predicate, even with no predicate update, results in a miss 
rate of 2.75% on average. 


7.4 The Impact of Falsely Guarded Branches 


In Figure 6 we show a more detailed breakdown of the 
branch mispredicts in the original code, the code after pred- 
ication, using Resolved PEP-style predicate information to 
affect local predictions, using the PGU predicate informa- 
tion to affect global predictions, and an idealized world where 
only true path branches have to be predicted. 

The top portion of the original bars show the percent of 
mispredicts that will be removed from transforming those 
branches into predicate define statements when applying our 
hard-to-predict region formation algorithm. These results 
show that 44% to 91% of the original mispredicts in the 
programs are removed by if-converting these hard-to-predict 
branches. 

The middle section of the original bars (True Path in Re- 
gion) shows the mispredicts that come from region branches 
whose guarding predicate evaluates to true. The False Path 
in Region shows the percent of mispredicts caused by region 
branches that are guarded on false. The remaining mispre- 
dicts (in black) will lie outside of our predicated regions and 
will not be directly impacted by our predictor modifications, 
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Figure 5: Change in misprediction rate, normalized to the number of predictor accesses in the original 


unpredicated code. 


but may be affected by the global history update from pred- 
icated regions. 

The number of dynamically fetched branches for predi- 
cated code where only the true path branches are fetched is 
reduced between 23% (for 1i) and 50% (for ijpeg). How- 
ever, when considering the spurious (false path) branches 
that must be fetched in predicated regions, the number of 
dynamically fetched branches is not always reduced com- 
pared to the original code. Three benchmarks still have 
overall reductions in dynamically fetched branches (m88ksim 
, ijpeg, and dot), two have almost the same number of pre- 
dictions as in the original code (go and gcc), and the rest see 
an increase in the number of dynamically fetched branches. 

In Figure 6, across all the predicated results, we see little 
or no decrease in mispredicts for non-region branches and a 
marked increase in the number of mispredicts caused by re- 
gion branches. Additionally, while false path mispredictions 
are significant in and of themselves, by comparing true path 
only results with the other predicated results, we see that 
false path (spurious) predictions and mispredictions have a 
marked impact on the mispredicts caused by true path re- 
gion branches. 


7.5 Squash-FP to Remove False Branches 


In Figure 7 we show various branch prediction schemes 
used to minimize the negative impact of falsely guarded 
branches on region branch prediction. Squash-FP uses in- 
formation from the predicate register file to determine if 
a branch’s guarding predicate is false and then effectively 
squash the branch by predicting it as “not-taken”. The 
Squash-FP prediction filter is only used if the most recent 
definition for the guarding predicate has resolved. Squash- 
FP requires knowing the guarding predicate register for each 
branch, which we assume is saved per branch in the BTB. 

Figure 7 shows six results — 4 using Squash-FP to first 
filter out the branches that are guarded on false predicates, 
where the predicates have resolved by the time the branch 
is predicted. The implementations shown are: 


e Baseline Meta Chooser: Uses no predicate informa- 
tion, must predict all region branches. 


e Squash-FP Baseline Meta Chooser: Uses guarding pred- 
icate information as stored per branch in the BTB. 
Predict not-taken for branches whose guarding predi- 
cate is resolved and has a value of false. 


e Squash-FP PEP Meta Chooser: If Squash-FP does not 
apply to the branch, then use the predicate value from 
the predicate register file to select between the two per 
branch local histories. Use this local history if local 
history is chosen by the meta chooser, otherwise use 
the default global predictor. 


e Squash-FP PGU Meta Chooser: If Squash-FP does 
not apply to the branch, then use PGU to predict 
the branch if global prediction is chosen by the meta 
chooser. All branches update the global history regis- 
ter, otherwise use the default local predictor. 


e PEP+PGU Meta Chooser: Uses PEP-style predicate 
information for local predictions and PGU-style for 
global predictions. 


e Squash-FP PEP+PGU Meta Chooser: If Squash-FP 
does not apply to the branch, uses PEP-style predi- 
cate information for local predictions and PGU-style 
for global predictions. 


Each bar in the graph is broken into five sections indi- 
cating the source of the misprediction. The bottom section 
shows misses from Non Region areas. The next two show 
misses from true path branches in regions - the stripes are 
from prediction where the value of the guarding predicate 
was known to be true at the time of prediction. The top two 
show misses from false path branches - the stripes are from 
predictions where the value of the predicate was resolved 
false (these predictions are squashed via Squash-FP). 

The four implementations of Squash-FP show a clear ben- 
efit over the other two in that all misses from resolved false 
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Figure 6: Comparison of the breakdown of locations of mispredicts in the program, normalized to the original 
number of mispredicts per benchmark. In each set of bars we show information (from left to right) for the 
original non-predicated code, the baseline Meta Chooser predictor on the predicated code, Meta Chooser 
using PEP update for local predictions, Meta Chooser using PGU for global predictions, and an idealized 
execution of only the true path of the predicated code. 


path predictions (dark stripes) are removed. Some bench- ration with regards to predicate define and branch schedul- 
marks like gcc and gs do better when incorporating predi- ing placement. Scheduling of branches and the predicate de- 
cate information into the local predictor. Some benchmarks fines that guard them is paramount as most of the predicate 
do better when incorporating predicate information into the update predictor techniques evaluated rely on information 
global history register. The latter can be particularly bene- from “resolved” branches — ie, those branches whose guard- 
ficial when the full guarding predicate of a branch is not re- ing predicates have been defined by the time the branch is 
solved at prediction. 1i shows significant benefit from PGU fetched. Our region formation lead to widely ranging num- 
update which we attribute to its very low percent of resolved bers of branches whose guarding predicate is resolved: in li 
predicates (as discussed in Section 7.6). Some benchmarks only 7.5% of all region branches have their guarding predi- 
like go , gcc, and m88ksim achieve as much benefit from us- cate resolved at fetch, while in m88ksim all region branches 
ing predicate information to just reduce resolved false path have their guarding predicate resolved. 

predictions as from further predicate usage in either PEP or In future work, we will be examining the effects that this 
PGU. On average, PEP sees very little improvement with region formation has on performance and refining our region 
Squash-FP, PGU sees .6% improvement with Squash-FP, formation algorithm to tradeoff the increase in code with the 
and PEP+PGU sees .1% improvement. A Baseline predic- reduction in branch miss rate. 


tor that only uses predicate define information to do Squash- 
FP improves its misprediction rate by a full 1% with this 
spurious branch detection optimization. 


100 


7.6 Increase in Executed Instructions 


We applied our region formation algorithm in section 3 
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mispredicting branches in each benchmark. For the SPEC95 30 
program go, 87% of all mispredicts in the program can 20 
be attributed to the top 10% most frequently mispredict- 10 | Hi Oo 
ing static branches. Additionally, we aggressively scheduled 0 RS a 
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Percent Increase in Insts Over Original 


predicated regions trying to separate predicate defines and erage 


branches at the cost of execution of extra code. As stated Figure 8: Increase in dynamic instruction count 
earlier, we did not try to limit the increase in executed code from our hard-to-predict predicate region formation 
since our study focused on examining the maximum reduc- and scheduling techniques. 


tion in branch misprediction rate achievable using the tech- 

niques presented in this paper. Dynamic instruction counts ere ; 

of the predicated versions of the codes increased across a 77 Variability of Predicate Define Updates 

wide range from 10% to 94% as shown in Figure 8. Due to the delayed update of predicate define informa- 
The regions we formed provided a large range of explo- tion, any scheme which utilizes predicate define information 
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Figure 7: Change in misprediction rate, normalized to the number of predictor accesses in the original 


unpredicated code. 


Columns 1 and 5 of each group are not optimized with Squash-FP, the rest show the 


benefit gained by removing resolved false path predictions. 


in conjunction with a global history register is problematic 
given variability in the latency of predicate define instruc- 
tions. 

With the PGU scheme, if a predicate define uses an operand 
whose load occasionally misses in the cache, then some dy- 
namic occurrences of branches fetched shortly after the pred- 
icate define will see “different” global history registers. In 
cases where the load does not miss, the predicate define may 
reach commit and update the global history. In cases where 
the load misses, that predicate define may not update the 
global history, yet other fetched branches may update the 
global history. This variability in ordering of global history 
update will have a negative effect. Our results currently use 
a fixed length predicate define latency determined for each 
branch from SimpleScalar. The only differences in global 
history update sequences we see occur when a branch mis- 
predicts and additional cycles are available (from the mispre- 
dicted path) for predicate defines to update the global his- 
tory register. For Squash-FP, we always update the global 
history of a region branch, even if its predicate is resolved 
false and its prediction is squashed. This way, while our 
ability to determine that a branch is guarded on false might 
differ based on system effects, the global history register en- 
tries will not suffer from variance. 

While this effect might be relatively small in an in-order 
processor like the Itanium, the issue will certainly be more 
noticeable in an out-of-order implementation. One possibil- 
ity would be to fix a delay time for each static predicate 
define. Then, as the predicate define was fetched, an entry 
would be made in a structure that would be decremented ev- 
ery cycle — effectively acting as a timer. When a predicate 
define’s timer went off, if the define had resolved, the re- 
solved value would update the GHR. If not, the GHR would 
update with false. This would guarantee fixed update of 
the GHR and would allow the compiler flexibility in the up- 
date of the GHR with predicate define information. We are 


examining the performance of this design as part of future 
work. 


7.8 Comparing PEP and PGU 


The PEP predictor uses the predicate information to choose 
which local history prediction to use, whereas our PGU pre- 
dictor includes the predicate information into the global his- 
tory register. 

For the results presented, we examined both architectures 
using roughly the same area. Comparing the complexity of 
these two designs in terms of access time, the PEP architec- 
ture will be difficult to implement in a single cycle. The crit- 
ical path of the PEP architecture requires a two table lookup 
to perform a conditional prediction, whereas the PGU ar- 
chitecture requires only a one table lookup to perform its 
conditional branch prediction. The PEP architecture first 
needs to look into the BTB to find out which predicate cor- 
responds to the branch and the two local histories. It then 
looks up, in parallel, the predicate register file to obtain the 
latest value for that predicate and the 2-bit predictors for 
the two local histories. Only then can it choose its prediction 
using the result of the register file lookup. In comparison 
our PGU architecture performs only one table lookup by us- 
ing the global history register to index into a 2-bit table of 
counters, similar to existing branch prediction architectures. 
The reduced complexity and access time of the PGU design 
makes it an attractive option for implementing a predicate- 
aware branch predictors. 


8. SUMMARY 


Predication allows hard-to-predict branches to be removed 
and replaced with predicate defines, which do not have to 
be predicted. In order to effectively reduce branch predic- 
tions, predicated region formation must focus on the most 
offending hard-to-predict branches. To do this we found 
that we had to allow unbiased, though originally predictable, 


branches to reside in predicated regions. Therefore, we de- 
veloped a hard-to-predict region formation algorithm tar- 
geted at removing many of these hard-to-predict branches, 
while allowing some unbiased, predictable branches to re- 
main in the predicated region. On average, predicate region 
formation reduced the branch mispredict rate from from 
8% to 5.5% across the benchmarks when using our hard- 
to-predict region formation. 

Without any modification to branch prediction hardware, 
region branches become a major problem in achieving the 
reduced branch misprediction rates we expect from predi- 
cated codes. The ability to accurately predict these region 
branches is hindered by their increased dynamic occurrence, 
their new prediction pattern based on their guarding predi- 
cate dependences, and the fact that information from pred- 
icate define statements is no longer available in the global 
history register. 

To address this problem, previous work has investigated 
augmenting local per-branch prediction schemes with guard- 
ing predicate information. We propose a complementary 
Predicate Global Update Branch Predictor architecture to 
improve the prediction of region branches with the goal of re- 
ducing misprediction migration. Our Predicate Global Up- 
date Branch Predictor allows predicate define statements 
to provide correlative information to the branch predictor 
state by updating the speculative global history register at 
writeback. We model updating the speculative global his- 
tory register out of order using predicate define statements, 
and recovering the state of the branch predictor on a branch 
misprediction. 

As much as possible, we schedule regions to allow predi- 
cate define information to be utilized by both of the predi- 
cate sensitive prediction schemes. 

Finally, we propose a direct approach to the problem of 
branches whose guarding predicate is false using Squash-FP. 
Squash-FP achieves 100% prediction accuracy for spurious 
branches whose guarding predicate definitions have resolved 
by the time the branch is fetched. These falsely guarded 
branches should always predict “not-taken”. This technique 
uses a branch-to-guarding predicate identification scheme 
via the BTB similar to PEP. However, it takes advantage of 
bypass information stored in the architecture pipeline to de- 
termine when branches are guaranteed to be spurious. This 
technique also has the benefit of reducing contention in the 
branch prediction tables by no longer using predictor state 
that was previously used by false path branches. 

We show that, even alone, the Squash-FP method of uti- 
lizing predicate define information achieves a sizable reduc- 
tion in branch mispredictions (ranging from .5% to 4.3%). 
This method is arguably the simplest and fastest predicate 
update modification to current branch prediction architec- 
tures. Squash-FP can also be employed with PEP, PGU, 
or a Meta Chooser predictor utilizing both PEP and PGU. 
The benefit measured with these techniques is modest on 
the average, but individual benchmarks experience signifi- 
cant improvements. 
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ABSTRACT 


We optimized our fracture mechanics code to achieve a 3.4- 
fold speedup on Itanium processors. The computational core 
of the code is a linear equation solver using a preconditioned 
conjugate-gradient method. The dense and sparse matrix- 
vector computations are both floating point and memory 
bandwidth intensive. We found that the EPIC architecture 
depends heavily on the compiler to find instruction level 
parallelism and thus to achieve maximum performance. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Intel® Itanium™ processor is the first commercially 
available implementation of Intel’s EPIC technology. A nat- 
ural question is: given a legacy code, what optimization is 
necessary to achieve reasonable performance on an Itanium 
processor-based system. 


In this paper, we describe our effort to tune a fracture me- 
chanics code, Crack Propagation on Teraflop Computers 
(CPTC) [3, 4]. The CPTC software is a joint effort of engi- 
neers, computer scientists, and numerical analysts to simu- 
late the growth of arbitrary cracks in 3D solids based on lin- 
ear elasticity. Figure 1 is a high-level view of the interaction 
of major components in CPTC. After creation of an initial 
model, the spatial domain is decomposed through volume 
meshing into simple elements such as tetrahedra or hexa- 
hedra. Thereafter, a discretized version of the underlying 
(continuous) elasticity equations is derived using the finite 
element formulator. After solving the equations, a fracture 
analysis is performed to predict the growth of cracks and 
make a prediction for the duration of crack growth. Typi- 
cally, tens or hundreds of crack growth steps, each involving 
volume meshing and equation formulation and solving, must 
be performed for a single lifetime prediction. 
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Figure 1: High-level view of the CPTC simulation 
environment. 


CPTC is written in C/C++, and the performance-critical 
part is the linear equation solver with both dense and sparse 
matrix-vector computations. While the CPTC software runs 
on parallel computers with distributed memory using the 
Message Passing Interface (MPI) [7] API, the focus of our 
tuning effort was sequential or per-process(or) performance. 
No changes were made to the MPI code. 


The CPTC code is characterized by loops, few branches, and 
is floating-point and memory bandwidth intensive. The key 
to maximum optimization was helping the compiler find the 
maximum instruction level parallelism in the computation- 
ally intensive loops. To do this, we changed source code and 
also compiler flags. To measure progress, we used the as- 
sembly language output, high-level optimizer (HLO) report, 
and software pipelining (SWP) reports. Our optimizations 
resulted in an 3.4-fold speedup on Itanium processors. 


The paper is organized as follows: In Section 2, the computa- 
tional kernels underlying the solver and a general discussion 
of the main implementation issues are presented. Section 3 
discusses relevant features of the Itanium architecture. Sec- 


tion 4 contains some remarks about the tuning methodol- 
ogy. This is followed by Section 5 where we present the key 
steps of our tuning effort in a condensed form. In Section 6, 
we summarize the main results and lessons that we learned 
along the way. Conclusions are drawn in Section 7 


2. COMPUTATIONAL KERNELS—A PRI- 
ORI CONSIDERATIONS 


As mentioned in the introduction, the solver is the most 
time consuming part in a linear fracture analysis. It uses 
the conjugate gradient method [11] with global extraction 
element-by-element (EBE) preconditioning [17]. In the next 
two sections, we describe two main components, the iterative 
solver and the preconditioner, and how their computational 
kernels challenge the architecture. 


2.1 The Solver 


In CPTC, fracture mechanics is modeled in terms of linear 
elasticity equations. These partial-differential equations are 
discretized using the Finite Element Method (FEM). The 
result is a system of linear equations Ax = b. The main 
characteristics of A can be summarized as follows: 


e Ais an N x N matrix where N is large, typically on 
the order of 10°. 


e Ais sparse, i.e. it has only O(N) nonzero entries. 
e A is symmetric and positive definite. 


e A has a distinct structural pattern, e.g. most blocks 
of three consecutive rows have nonzero entries in the 
same column positions. 


The preconditioned conjugate gradient (CG) method [11] is 
a standard iterative solver for symmetric and positive def- 
inite problems. An extensive suite of iterative solvers, in- 
cluding CG, is part of the Portable, Extensible Toolkit for 
Scientific computation (PETSc) [12, 14, 13] used in CPTC. 
The main computational labor per iteration consists of the 
following: 


e One matrix-vector product y; := a QijL5 


The application of the preconditioner (see Section 2.2) 
e Two dot products «-y := SO, riyi 
e Three DAXPY type operations y — y+ az. 


The matrix-vector product, dot products, and DAXPYs are 
very memory bandwidth demanding. There is no temporal 
locality and the ratio between floating point operations and 
load/store operations is rather low. This is problematic be- 
cause of the great imbalance between the available memory 
bandwidth and the (high) rate of execution in the proces- 
sor’s floating point units. For the matrix-vector product, de- 
pending on nonzero structure, spatial locality may be poor 
and memory latency critical. Toledo’s exemplary discussion 
in [18] demonstrated a combination of blocking, prefetching, 
and reordering as an effective remedy to make the best use 
of memory bandwidth. For CPTC, however, blocking and 
reordering are not directly applicable without major code 
changes. 


2.2 The Preconditioner 

The global extraction element-by-element (EBE) precondi- 
tioner was first described in [17] and all details can be found 
there. Here, we restrict ourselves to a brief description of 
the main idea. 


Within the FEM, the global matrix A is the result of an 
assembly process A = yes Ae where each finite element e 
(such as tetrahedra or hexahedra in 3D) contributes a small 
(dense) elemental matrix Ae. Because of the adjacency of 
these elements, e.g. two elements sharing a vertex or an edge, 
there is a certain overlap between those contributions. There 
is a unique submatrix A€* in A associated with each finite 
element. (A€® consists of Ae plus the overlapping contri- 
butions from adjacent elements. For CPTC, a typical size 
of Aé” is 30 x 30 when using 10-noded tetrahedral elements 
with 3 degrees of freedom per node.) 


The key idea of EBE is to use the family Ga ime as 
a preconditioner. The practical implementation has three 
separate kernels: 


1. Since the A” do not change during the CG itera- 
tion, the inversion (factorization) has to be done only 
once as part of the preconditoner setup (using LA- 
PACK’s [15] DPPTRF routine). 


2. For each element in each CG iteration, a solve z = 
(As”)~'a must be performed (LAPACK’s DPPTRS, which 
amounts to two calls to BLAS’ DTPSV). 


3. For each element in each CG iteration, a gather oper- 
ation must be performed before the solve and a scatter 
operation after the solve. 


/* gather */ 

for (i = 0; i < ndof; ++i) 
x[i] = y[pos[il]; 

...Solve... 

/* scatter */ 

for (i = 0; i < ndof; ++i) 
ylpos[i]] += z[il; 


There is a vast amount of parallelism in EBE, because the 
gatter/scatter and solves can be performed independently 
for all elements. (Typically, there are on the order of 10° 
elements in a finite element mesh). On the other hand, 
locality may be poor for the gather/scatter operations, the 
solve (equal to two triangular solves) involves divisions or 
reciprocals, and the average loop-trip-count in the inner- 
most loop of the triangular solver is small. 


3. FEATURES OF THE ITANIUM ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


Among the novel features of the Itanium architecture (com- 
pared to Pentium architecture) that are the most relevant 
to a CPTC-type code are the following: 


e Support for software pipelining, through 


— Predicate registers 


— Rotating registers 


3.3 Floating Point Performance 

The Itanium processor can issue 2 fma instructions (in sepa- 
rate mfi bundles) per cycle. On an 800 MHz processor, the 
theoretical peak performance is 4 floating point ops (= 2 
fma) times 800 million per second, in other words, 3.2 Gflops. 
A more realistic estimate for the sparse matrix-vector oper- 
ations should be based on memory bandwidth. The peak 


Table 1: STREAM (MB/s), ef1 -02/-03. 


1 Thread 2 Threads 4 Threads 


0 

i 
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e Counted loops with zero cycle branch latency 
e An issue rate of two fma instructions per cycle 


e Issue of six instructions per cycle in two bundles of 
three instructions each. 


It remained to be seen to what extent our code would benefit 
from these new features. The following subsections contain 
a quick rundown of two traditional architectural measures. 


3.1 System Configuration 


Hardware 
Processor(s): 4x Itanium (C0) @ 733 MHz 


Cache: See table 2 


Memory: 4 GB RAM, 2 x 133 MHz FSB, 2.13 GB/s peak 
bandwidth 


Software 
OS: Microsoft Windows XP Advanced Server, 64-Bit Edi- 
tion, Build 2462 


SDK: Microsoft Windows Platform SDK Beta 2 


Compiler(s): Intel C/C++ and Fortran compilers 5.0.1B- 
30.2 


Runtime: MPI Software Technology MPIPro 6.3, 64-Bit 
Edition 


Profiler: Intel VTune Performance Analyzer 4.5 for Ita- 
nium 


3.2 Memory Bandwidth 

Memory bandwidth appears to be crucial in many parts of 
CPTC. The STREAM [10] benchmark gives us a rough es- 
timate of how much bandwidth we can expect on our target 
system. Table 1 shows the results for the OpenMP [9] ver- 
sions of STREAM with one, two, and four threads, respec- 
tively. All results are in megabytes per second with param- 
eters N=5000000, NTIMES=30, OFFSET=8. (Technical speci- 
fications for the test system can be found in Section 3.1.) 
For each number of threads, there are two columns. The 
left column is for the version compiled with -02 and the 
right for the -03 version. The sole difference between the 
-02 and -03 versions is that in the latter case all STREAM 
loops are prefetched, which accounts for the higher band- 
width requirements. The figure shows that the memory bus 
is saturated only when using four processors in the -02 ver- 
sion. 


read-only memory bandwidth for the Itanium processor- 
based system is roughly 2 GB/s. An L2 cache line is 64 
bytes, or eight double-precision floating-point numbers. As- 
suming that there is no locality and that we have to go to 
memory for each floating point operation, we arrive at 250 
Mflops. Over-estimating the memory subsystem and under- 
estimating the locality in our code, 250 Mflops becomes a 
rough estimate of the possible performance on our Itanium 
processor-based system. 


4. METHODOLOGY 

The process of optimizing changes because of new charac- 
teristics of EPIC technology. EPIC puts the entire burden 
of Instruction Level Parallelism (ILP) detection on the com- 
piler’s shoulders. Since the Itanium processor is an in-order 
machine, all the available parallelism must be present in the 
assembly. Thus, the compiler’s translation from our source 
code to assembly is critical. 


We chose to measure the performance of the CPTC by the 
per iteration time in the iterative solver. We established a 
baseline by compiling the entire code with the -02 flag and 
running it on a sample problem of about 30,000 degrees of 
freedom on a single processor. (This is a typical workload 
for a single processor in a parallel job.) On our test configu- 
ration, which is specified in Section 3.1, the execution time 
per solver iteration was 0.486 seconds. Using the VTune 
Performance Analyzer, we identified the following hotspots 
based on percent of execution time: 


e 47% in DTPSV 
e 30% in the (sparse) matrix vector product 


e 8% in the gather/scatter operations. 


Qualitatively this confirmed our expectations, though it was 
not clear at this point why, for example, we would spend 50% 
more time in DTPSV than in the matrix-vector product. 


The following (simplified) pseudo code shows our method- 
ology after establishing a baseline. The analysis proceeds in 
loops, but there are a lot of branches in some of them. 


_hotspots: 
identify new hotspot using VTune; 
_change_source: 
make changes to the source code; 
_check assembly: 
recompile; 
satisfied = check(assembly output, HLO 
and SWP reports) ; 
if (satisfied) { 
/* the assembly output looks okay */ 
progress = run test problem; 
if (progress) /* faster */ 


Table 2: Itanium caches. 


[__| Size_| Associativity | Security | Cacheline | _ Method | Latency (Cycles) | 
rq [16 KB Wite Through | ——SSS—*d 
EI (D) | 16 KB Read Only 


95. KB ECC (648i) CUNT), 9 FP) 


MB ECC (G4 Bit) SL UINT), 24 (FP) 


create new VTune sample; 
else { /* (unexpectedly) slower */ 
retry = analyze changes made; 


if (retry) 
goto _check_assembly; 
else { 


discard source changes; 
goto _hotspots; 
+ 
+ 
} else /* the compiler doesn’t get it */ 
if (cflags_changed) { /* played with flags */ 
reset compile flags; 
cflags_changed = false; 
goto _change_source; 
} else { /* lets change compilation flags */ 
change compile flags; 
cflags_changed = true; 
goto _check_assembly; 


This loop terminates when either the architectural limits 
have been found, or the performance goals have been met. 


Notice we use analysis of assembly code and compiler re- 
ports as a common first measure of the code’s clarity (to 
the compiler) rather than as a late optimization step. In 
fact, we did no hand-coding of assembly during our tuning 
effort. Assembly code is time-consuming to write and main- 
tain and is unnecessary in most cases beacuse source code 
changes and compiler flags offer easy, adequate control to 
achieve high performance. 


5. EXAMPLES 


In this section, we showcase the optimizations that yielded 
the largest performance gains in CPTC. We did not conduct 
the optimizations in this order. Rather, the five of us were 
simultaneously exploring different parts of the code. The 
“true story” can be found in Section 6. 


5.1 The DTPSV Function 

The CPTC code uses the CLAPACK distribution [2], which, 
as described in the release notes, was created using the f2c [5] 
Fortran-to-C translator. DTPSV is a BLAS function that 
solves systems of equations Ax = b or A’x = b where A is an 
upper or lower triangular matrix. There are four core loops 
in DTPSV. (Note that there are also four other loops deal- 
ing with increments in the vector x that are different from 
one. For CPTC, however, the increment is always one.) The 
loops are discussed in the following subsections. We use the 
original line numbers in dtpsv.c from the Netlib [2] CLA- 
PACK distribution. 


In the following discussion we assume that the reader has 
a reasonable understanding of software pipelining (SWP). 


130 for (i_. = j - 1; iL. >= 1; --i_) f{ 
131 x[i__] -= temp * ap[k]; 
132 --k; 
133 } 
-b1_47: 
{  .mmi 
(p16) ldfd £37=[r33] //0:131 
(p16) ldfd £32=[r2] ,-8 //0:131 
(p16) add r32=-8,r33 ;; //0:130 
+} .mfi 
(p16) lfetch.excl.nti [r44] //1:130 
(p20) fnma.d £42=f6,£36,f41 //9:131 
(p16) add r42=-16,r44 //1:130 
} { .mib 
(p24) stfd [r41]=£46 //17:131 
nop.i 0 
br.ctop.sptk -b1_47 5; //1:130 
} 


Figure 2: Loop 1. Disambiguation permits the com- 
piler to software pipeline. 


Reference [16] is a good introduction and Volume 1 of refer- 
ence [1] has a nice account of the Itanium processor’s sup- 
port for SWP. 


A note on how to interpret the assembly code 

Below, we show a few code examples with their assembly 
output. The compiler dumps key information about the 
instruction schedule in the form of comments (the text after 
the //) into the assembly file. The comments are of the form 


(predicate) instruction (;;) // cycle : source line 


Note that the cycle number is zero-based. For example, 
assuming that the following fnma instruction is part of a 
software pipelined loop, it would be issued on cycle 9 in 
stage 5 of the software pipeline (stage one is controlled by 
p16 [1]) and corresponds to source line 131. 


(p20) fnma.d £42=f6,f36,f41 //9:131 


5.1.1 Loops I and 2 


Because of the loop-carried memory dependencies in lines 
131 and 173, the loops shown in the upper parts of Figures 2 
and 3 are not software pipelined when compiled with ecl 
-02. For CPTC, the ap and x arrays do not overlap and we 
can disambiguate by declaring double* restrict ap and 
double* restrict x. When compiled with the flags ecl 
-03 -Qrestrict, the assembly code shown in the lower parts 
is produced. Loop 1 is software pipelined. The software 
pipeline has 9 stages and the initiation interval (II) is 2 
cycles. The latency of a load (1dfd) is 9 cycles and the 
latency of the fma that feeds a store (stfd) is 8 cycles. The 


172 for (i_. = j+41; i <= i__2; ++i__) { 


173. x[i__] -= temp * ap[k]; 
174 ++k; 
175 } 
-b1_76: 
{  .mmi 
(p16) ldfd £32=[r8] ,16 //0:173 
(p16) ldfd £37=[r33] //0:173 
nop.i O33 
+ { .mmf 
(p16) ldfd £40=[r3] ,16 //1:173 
(p16) ldfd £43=[r38] //1:173 
(p18) fnma.d £46=f7,f34,f39 ;; //9:173 
+ { .mmf 
(p20) stfd [r37]=£48 //18:173 
(p20) stfd [r42]=f36 //18:173 
(p18) fnma.d £34=f7,f42,f45 ;; //10:173 
} ft .mii 
(p16) add r32=16,r33 //3:172 
(p16) add r37=16,r38 //3:172 
(p16) add r42=32,r44 //3:172 
} { .mfb 
(p16) lfetch.excl.nti [r44] //3:172 
nop.f 0 
br.ctop.sptk -b1_76 5; //3:172 
} 


Figure 3: Loop 2. A similar loop with positive in- 
crement is also software pipelined and prefetched, 
but here the compiler chose to unroll the loop by 
two. 


loads are on cycle 0 in stage 1, the fma on cycle 9 in stage 5, 
and the store on cycle 17 in stage 9. Each stage of the SWP 
is II (=2) cycles long. Notice that stages 2, 3, 4 , 6, 7, 8 of 
the SWP are empty (the predicates p17, p18, p19, p21, 
p22, p23 are absent). They are used to fill the gap between 
the small II and the high latencies for the load/stores and 
the fma. As we mentioned earlier, for 10-noded tetrahedra, 
the triangular solves are done on 30 x 30 matrices. For such 
a matrix, loop 1 has an average trip count of 15. With a spin 
up and down of 9 stages, the SWP overhead is considerable. 


Loop 2 is better optimized. The assembly output is shown 
in the lower part of Figure 3. The loop is software pipelined, 
there are 5 stages in the SWP, and the II is 4. Stages 2 and 
4 are empty. Furthermore, the compiler does unroll the loop 
by two. Why doesn’t the compiler unroll loop 1? The only 
qualitative difference between loops 1 and 2 is that loop 1 
is executed in a decremental, rather than an incremental 
fashion. A brief inspection of loop 1 shows that it can be 
rewritten with a positive increment. The loop is then al- 
most identical to loop 2 and will be unrolled by two by the 
compiler. The resulting assembly code is identical to the 
one shown in the lower part in Figure 3. 


5.1.2. Loops 3 and 4 

Loop 3, as shown in the upper part of Figure 4 is software 
pipelined when compiled with ecl -02 (II of 5, 2 stages). 
The assembly code shown in the lower part is produced when 
compiled with ecl -03 -Qrestrict. It is software pipelined 
(II of 10, 2 stages) and unrolled by two. 


With loop 4, not shown here, we face the same problem as 
with loop 1. It is almost identical to loop 3, its SWP is a 
little top-heavy, and it is not unrolled because the compiler 
does not like decremental loops. The fix for loop 1, rewriting 


214 for (i__ = 1; i__ <= i__2; ++i__) f{ 
215 temp -= ap[k] * x[i__]; 
216 ++k; 
217 } 
-b1_107: 
{  .mmi 
(p16) ldfd £35=[r18] ,16 //0:215 
(p16) ldfd £36=[r17] ,16 //0:215 
nop.i 0. 3*% 
+ { .mmi 
(p16) ldfd £32=[r16] ,16 //1:215 
(p16) ldfd £37=[r15] ,16 //1:215 
nop.i QO: <8 
5 ee eee boa 
(p16) lfetch.excl.nt1 [r34] //2:214 
nop.i 0 
nop.i 0.3% 
+ { .mfi 
nop.m 0 
(p17) fnma.d £39=£33,f38,£34 //14:215 
nop.i O 33 
+ { .mfb 
(p16) add r32=32 ,r34 //9:214 
(p16) fnma.d £33=£35,f36,£39 //9:215 
br.ctop.sptk -b1_107 ;; //9:214 


} 


Figure 4: Loop 3. 


as incremental loop, does the job in this case as well. 


Two remarks 
For CPTC, the MKL version of DTPSV turned out to be 
slower than our hand-compiled version. 


As we pointed out in Section 2.2, DTPSV is invoked twice 
per call to DPPTRS. Since DPPTRS is invoked very often (once 
for each element in each CG iteration!), overheads in the 
SWP might considerably degrade performance. The average 
workload in DTPSV is still relatively small when compared to 
the spin up and down costs of the SWP. These loops have a 
relatively small trip count and fairly long SWPs. To make 
things worse, there are expensive divisions (reciprocals) in 
the outer loops. An algorithmic change seems to be appro- 
priate. We wrote two functions, DPPTRS2 and DTPSV2, with 
the same functionality as DPPTRS and DTPSV except that they 
are capable of processing two matrices and right hand sides 
simultaneously. This way we increase the ILP, decrease the 
number of stages (hence decrease overhead), and increase 
the number of parallel requests on the front side bus (FSB). 
(The CPTC performance improved by almost 20%.) From 
a software perspective, this is a departure from the stan- 
dard BLAS/LAPACK that generally is not advisable. A 
more aggressive approach would be to abandon the use of 
BLAS/LAPACK and rewrite EBE so that the backsolves are 
done in a “super-loop” for all elements at the same time. 


5.2 Sparse Matrix-Vector Multiplication 

The CPTC code uses PETSc’s CG implementation. PETSc’s 
default storage format for sparse matrices is compressed 
sparse row format (CSR). Although PETSc has support for 
blocked formats (block compressed row and block diago- 
nal storage), the FEM formulation in the current version 
of CPTC is done in a way that destroys the block struc- 
ture (condensation of essential boundary conditions) and 
prevents us from using a blocked format. Nevertheless, a 


571 do j=1,lastrow-firstrowt1 

572 sum = 0.d0 

CCC assembly starts here 

573 do k=rowstr(j) ,rowstr(j+1)-1 
574 sum = sum + a(k)*p(colidx(k)) 
575 enddo 

576 w(j) = sum 

577 enddo 


Figure 5: Sparse matrix-vector product from NAS 
CG benchmark. 


-b2_15: 
{  .mmi 
(p16) 144 r40=[r9] ,4 //0:574 
(p16) ldfd £32=[r8] ,8 //0:574 
(p17) shladd r33=r2,3,r30 ;; //3:574 
+ { .mmi 
(p17) add r65=-8 ,r33 //4:574 
(p16) lfetch.excl [r28] ,4 //1:573 
nop.i 0O 33 
} { .mfi 
(p17) ldfd £37=[r65] //5:574 
(p20) fma.d £41=£36,£40,f43 //14:574 
(p16) sxt4 r2=r40 //2:574 
} { .mib 
(p16) lfetch.excl.nt1 [r27],8 //2:573 
nop.i 0 
br.ctop.sptk -b2_15 5; //2:573 
} 


Figure 6: Sparse matrix-vector product from NAS 
CG benchmark (assembler code). 


certain structure, in the form of nonzeroes in identical col- 
umn positions in consecutive rows, is preserved. This kind 
of structure is supported in PETSc by i-nodes. PETSc scans 
the matrix for sufficiently many i-nodes and automatically 
chooses optimized (for i-nodes) versions of matrix opera- 
tions. For CPTC problems the natural i-node size is three 
(three displacements per FE node). We simplify our discus- 
sion of the sparse matrix-vector product by considering the 
‘“i-node free” version. All the optimizations that we discuss 
in the following carry over to the i-noded case, the latter 
actually being simpler than the case we are about to discuss 
(because there’s more work in the loop body and better spa- 
tial locality). 


Figure 5 shows the sparse matrix-vector multiplication from 
the NAS CG benchmark [8]. 


The assembly output (ef1 -03) for the core loop is shown 
in Figure 6. It is software pipelined (5 stages, stages 3 and 
4 empty, II of 3) and prefetched (stride-one accesses). On 
our test system, for the class A problem (the matrix A is a 
14, 000 x 14,000 matrix and 15 iterations), the performance 
for the entire CG algorithm is 88 MFlops, which is poor 
when compared to our conservative estimate of 250 Mflops 
in Section 3.2. There are two basic issues: 


1. There is not much work done in line 574, which can be 
helped by unrolling. 


2. The array p is not automatically prefetched. 


Figure 7 shows an optimized version of the matrix vector 
product. The loop was unrolled by two, the loads are 


579 do j=1,lastrow-firstrowt1 

580 i = rowstr(j) 

581  iresidue = mod( rowstr(j+1)-i, 2 ) 
582 sum0 = 0.d0 

583 sumi = 0.d0 

584 if( iresidue .eq. 1 ) then 

585 sumO = sum0 + a(i)*p(colidx(i)) 
586 endif 

587 low = itiresidue 

588 high = rowstr(j+1)-2 

CCC assembly starts here 

589 do k=low,high,2 


590 iO = colidx(k) 

591 a0 = a(k) 

592 i1 = colidx(k+1) 

593 al = a(k+1) 

594 pO = p(i0d) 

595 pi = p(il) 

596 call lfetch_nt1(p(colidx(k+8))) 
597 call lfetch_nt1(p(colidx(k+9))) 
598 sumO = sumO + a0*p0O 

599 sumi = sumi + al*pi 

600 enddo 

601 w(j) = sumO + sum1 

602 enddo 


Figure 7: Optimized version of the matrix vector 
product with manual prefetching and unrolling by 
2. 


hoisted, and the array p was manually prefetched. The as- 
sembly output (ef1 -03) for the core loop is shown in Fig- 
ure 8. It is software pipelined (2 stages, II of 8 cycles) and 
the pipeline is much shorter this time. On our test system, 
for the class A problem, the performance for the entire CG 
algorithm is 187 MFlops. 


PETSc’s i-noded version of sparse matrix-vector multipli- 
cation is already unrolled. It only needs to be manually 
prefetched (5 prefetches for inode size 3). The file to be 
modified is $PETSC_DIR/src/mat/impls/aij/seq/aijnode.c 
and the function MatMult_SeqAIJ_Inode needs to be modi- 
fied. 


5.3. The Gather/Scatter 


In Figure 9 the core loop of the EBE preconditioner is shown. 
When compiled with ecl -03, an inspection of the assembly 
code revealed that none of the loops was software pipelined. 


A closer examination raises the following issues: 


1. The accesses to the C++ vector z in lines 14 and 33, 
through the corresponding read and write access oper- 
ators operator [] (size_t) are declared as inline, are 
treated as function calls, and that is the main reason 
why these loops are not software pipelined. 


2. The expressions in lines 14 and 32 should be simplified, 
and the pointer indirections should be eliminated. 


3. The array iebe->S can be aliased and precalculated. 


4. The accesses to iebe->x_locp in line 15 and the access 
to iebe->y_locp in line 32 are not stride-one, and the 
compiler will not prefetch them. (Arrays with stride- 
one access are automatically prefetched by the com- 
piler. This is currently not done for arrays with indi- 
rect indices. Intel’s compiler group is working to add 
this optimization.) 


-b2_17: 
{  .mmi 
(p16) 144 r35=[r10],8 //0:592 
(p16) lfetch.excl [r34] //0:589 
nop.i 0O 3; 
+ { .mmi 
(p16) ldfd £32=[r9] ,16 //1:591 
(p16) 144 r36=[r8] ,8 //1:590 
nop.i 0 33 
+ { .mmi 
(p16) 144 138=[r3] ,8 //2:596 
(p16) 144 r39=[r2] ,8 //2:597 
(p16) sxt4 r40=r35 ;; //2:595 
}{ .mii 
(p17) lfetch.nt1 (r37] //11:597 
(p16) sxt4 r35=r36 //3:594 
(p16) shladd r41=r40,3,r30 //3:595 
+ { .mmi 
(p16) ldfd £34=[r29] ,16 ;; //3:593 
(p16) add r37=-8,r41 //4:595 
(p16) sxt4 r41=r39 //4:597 
} ft .mii 
(p16) shladd r36=r35,3,r30 11/4:594 
(p16) sxt4 r40=r38 ;; //4:596 
(p16) shladd r38=r40,3,r30 //5:596 
+ { .mmi 
(p16) add r35=-8 ,r36 //5:594 
(p16) ldfd £37=[r37] //5:595 
(p16) shladd r39=r41,3,r30 ;; //5:597 
} { .mfi 
(p16) lfetch.excl.nt1 [r27],16 //6:589 
(p17) fma.d £41=£35,£38,f42 //14:599 
(p16) add r37=-8 ,r38 //6:596 
} { .mfi 
(p16) ldfd £39=[r35] //6:594 
nop.f 0 
(p16) add r36=-8,r39 ;; //6:597 
} { .mfi 
(p16) lfetch.nt1 137] //7:596 
(p17) fma.d £35=£33,f40,f36 //15:598 
(p16) add r32=16,r34 //7:589 
} { .mib 
nop.m 0 
nop.i 0 
br.ctop.sptk -b2_17 5; //7:589 
} 


Figure 8: Optimized version of the matrix vector 
product with manual prefetching and unrolling by 2 
(assembler code). 


1 for (int i=O0 ; i<xM.numberO0fElements() ; ++i) 

2 4 

3 int ndof = M[i].degreesOfFreedom(), k, offset; 
4 

5 Vector z(ndof) ; 

6 

To [ [annenne nnn n----- == === === === ------=--- 

8 // Gather and apply S*{1/2} 

Sf 
10 


$4 offset = iebe->ele_offset [i]; 
12 for (k=0 ; k<ndof ; ++k) 


13 { 

14 z[k] = iebe->S [offset] 

15 *iebe->x_locp[iebe->ele_dof_to_loc[offset]]; 
16 +toffset; 

17 } 

18 

19 //---------------------------------------- 
20 // Triangular solves 

Q1 0 [/------=--------------------------------- 
22 

23 M[i] .solve(z); 

24 

95 //---------------------------------------- 
26 // Apply S°{1/2} and scatter 

Q7 0 | /---------------------------------------- 
28 


29 offset = iebe->ele_offset [il]; 

30 for (k=0 ; k<ndof ; ++k) 

31 { 

32 iebe->y_locp[iebe->ele_dof_to_loc[offset]] 
33 += iebe->S [offset] *z[k] ; 

34 +toffset; 

35 } 

36 } 


Figure 9: EBE core routine. 


In Figure 10, an optimized version of the core loop of the 
EBE preconditioner is shown. The following changes were 
made: 


1. We removed all C++ syntactic sugar. The compiler 
cannot handle it, for now (as of version 5.0.1B-30.2). 
We introduced the static z array in line 6 and invoke 
the triangular solve directly in line 44. 


2. The expressions in lines 14 and 32 were simplified and 
the pointer indirections were eliminated. 


3. We introduced the array S to alias and precalulate 
iebe->S. 


4. Using intrinsics (lines 1 and 2), the arrays iebe->x_locp 
and iebe->y_locp are manually prefetched. 


5. Alignment to 16 byte boundaries for automatic vari- 
ables is not guaranteed by the compiler and is enforced 
in lines 6 and 7. It also enables the compiler to issue 
a load-pair instruction (1dfpd) in line 52. 


All loops (lines 27, 33, and 50) are now software pipelined. 


6. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


We achieved a 3.42-fold speedup in the time per solver it- 
eration, reducing the execution time from 0.486 seconds to 
0.142 seconds. Table 3 shows an extract from our “CPTC 
logbook.” It reflects the actual optimization progress. In 
the following, we look at the optimizations from a different 


Table 3: Extract from CPTC logbook. Note that the only algorithmic change was the creation of the routine 


TB 


Hoist loads and prefetch (16 ahead) sparse matrix-vector product 0.186 


DTPSV2. 
Baseline 
Better prefetch in EBE 
1 #include <ia64intrin.h> 
2 #include <xmmintrin.h> 
3 
4 
5 
6 __declspec(align(16)) double z[30]; 
7 __declspec(align(16)) double S$[30]; 
8 __declspec(align(16)) int loc [30] ; 
9 
10 for (int i=O0 ; i<M.number0fElements() ; ++i) 
Tif 
12 int ndof = iebe->ndof [i]; 
13 int k, offset, info, nrhs = 1, *loc_ptr, 
n = ndof; 
14 char *uplo = "L"; 
15 double xloc, yloc, *S_ptr, *x_locp_ptr, 
*y_locp_ptr; 
16 
17 [ [sass snr sr rs ree 
18 // Gather and apply S*{1/2} 
19 | L aaaeiasanaiattatatonat taatatatatalanatatatatenetetatetatataaiaaatate! 
20 
21 offset = iebe->ele_offset [i]; 
22 S_ptr = &(iebe->S [offset] ); 
23 loc_ptr = &(iebe->ele_dof_to_loc[offset]); 
24 x_locp_ptr = iebe->x_locp; 
25 y_locp_ptr = iebe->y_locp; 
26 
27 for (k=0 ; k<ndof ; ++k) 
28 { 
29 loc[k] = *loc_ptrt+; 
30 S[k] = *S_ptr++; 
31 __lfetch(_MM_HINT_NT1, x_loc_ptrtloc[k]); 
32 } 
33 for (k=0 ; k<ndof ; ++k) 
34 { 
35 xloc = *(x_locp_ptr + loc[k]); 
36 z(k] = S[k] * xloc; 
37 __1lfetch(_MM_HINT_NT1, y_loc_ptr+loc[k]); 
38 } 
39 
40 | 1 ron atin mrtatacatatare atanateratata atanaaaacatabara aetaiaasaraaaans 
41 // Backsolve 
42 | 1 racerasiet aimiat aia etanata abatatatataiemateetatatate alata acataanatates 
43 
44 cptc_dpptrs(uplo, &n, &nrhs, iebe->factor[i], 
z, kn, &info); 
45 
46 | 1 arm aeaatanata a etatane ataata mona atenatanacata hare menaiaranacatenanane 
47 // Apply S*{1/2} and Scatter 
48 | 1 enact eae ieee anteater a eaataiea tate atetaatanet aaa 
49 
50 for (k=0 ; k<ndof ; ++k) 
51 { 
52 yloc = S[k] * z[k]; 
53 *(y_locp_ptr + loc[k]) += yloc; 
54 } 
55 } 


Figure 10: Optimized EBE core routine. 


angle and summarize the lessons we have learned along the 
way. 


6.1 CPTC Improvements 

The Itanium processor comes with extensive performance 
monitoring capabilities. The architectural and microarchi- 
tectural events on the Itanium processor whose occurrences 
are countable through performance monitoring mechanisms 
are well documented [1, 6]. 


Table 4 shows performance monitoring results for CPTC and 
compares the baseline and the final versions of the code. 
The results were obtained using the powerful EMON tool 
developed by Intel. Unfortunately, EMON is not available 
publicly. However, similar utilities are available from SGI 
and HP. 


The second row in Table 4 is based on the DATA_LACCESS_CYCLE 
counter which counts the number of cycles that the pipeline 
is stalled or flushed due to instructions waiting for data on 
cache misses, L1D way mispredictions, and DTC misses. 
“Data access cycles” is the ratio between this counter and 
the total cycles. 


The significant decrease in clocks per instruction indicates 
a greater ILP which is confirmed by a higher average of in- 
structions between stop bits. There is a remarkable decrease 
in data access cycles resulting in higher throughput. There 
is also a noticeable shift from the 16-32 towards the 8-16 
clock latency range in the cache misses. Finally, our band- 
width utilization almost quadrupled. However, it is still 
only about 50% of what STREAM told us would be avail- 
able. The Mflops rate appears reasonable in the light of our 
crude estimate in Section 3.2. 


The VTune Performance Analyzer’s output of the execution 
time distribution for the initial and final versions is shown 
in Table 5. 


6.2 Lessons Learned 

The compiler technology for the Itanium architecture is rel- 
atively new and has not yet (and cannot be expected to 
have) reached the level of maturity the technology has for 
the Pentium architecture. 


Considerable performance gains can be achieved when stan- 


Table 4: Selected performance counters. 


Misses with latency between 16-32 clocks 


Misses with latency between 8-16 clocks 11.7% 14.6% 


Misses with latency between 32-64 clocks 
Bus bandwidth 129 MB/s | 506 MB/s 


Table 5: Distribution of execution time according to 
VTune Performance Analyzer. 


Sparse Matrix-Vector Product 23.6 % 
Gather /Scatter 20.7% 


dard optimization techniques, supported by a diagnostic tool 
like the VTune Performance Analyzer, are applied. 


For “loopy” codes the following remarks apply. 


1. Pay special attention to expression simplification, alias- 
ing and disambiguation. 


2. Analyze load/store dependencies and other issues that 
could make the compiler prefer an overly conservative 
resolution for potential ambiguities or false dependen- 
cies. 


3. Be aware that the compiler (in level 03) will prefetch 
arrays only for stride-one accesses. Significant perfor- 
mance gains are possible through manual prefetching 
with the _1lfetch(*,*) intrinsics. 


4. Examine the assembly output and estimate the num- 
ber of cycles needed for the loop using as many func- 
tional units of the CPU as possible. Check the number 
of loads, stores, and prefetches in the (C or Fortran) 
source code, divide it by two and compare it to the 
length of the loop scheduled by the compiler. 


5. Examine the SWP output for your core loops carefully. 
Questions to ask: 


e Why does the compiler fail to software pipeline a 
loop? 


e What is the loop’s trip count? 


e What is the ratio between the workload in the 
loop and the overhead introduced by SWP? Loops 
with low trip counts and many stages in the SWP 
should be avoided. Can I squeeze more work into 
the loop’s body? 


e Why didn’t the compiler unroll this loop? Can I 
help it by unrolling manually? 


6. Check the alignment of your data and use, if neces- 
sary, the _declspec(align(*)) primitive. Cache line 
splits and expensive misaligned accesses are the poten- 
tial problems. Also, the compiler will not issue load 
pair instructions for misaligned data. 


6.3. A Few Remarks on Pentium Architecture 
This paper is not about comparing Pentium and Itanium 
architectures. Without additional “boundary conditions” in 
form of a specific application, cost, amount of porting/tuning 
involved, any high-level comparison is a fairly futile under- 
taking. The two architectures are as different as they proba- 
bly can be, and they are also targeted at completely different 
audiences. If the obscurity of the Pentium architecture may 
appeal to a few people, the Itanium architecture certainly is 
a contemporary computer-architectural EPIC. 


After folding the changes for the Itanium processor back 
into the CPTC source tree, the performance improved only 
marginally on various Pentium-based systems. This can 
be partly attributed to the maturity of compilers for the 
Pentium line. On the other hand, for CPTC, vectorization 
alone will not yield dramatic performance gains and SWP 
is clearly the more flexible and powerful technology. Fur- 
thermore, we believe in the greater advantage of EPIC over 
runtime ILP detection mechanisms. 


The performance of the CPTC on the Itanium processor, as 
the first implementation of EPIC, is certainly competitive 
with that of current generation Pentium 4 systems. 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


Although the Itanium processor is the first implementation 
of the Itanium architecture, it is a great processor for sci- 
entific computing. The Itanium architecture offers tremen- 
dous resources in the form of numerous functional units and 
a wealth of general purpose and floating point registers. We 
have found it advantageous that the compiler exercises full 
control of the utilization of those resources. The job of op- 
timization becomes that of enabling the compiler to exploit 
parallelism in the code and optimize utilization of the mem- 
ory subsystem. Compilers for the Itanium architecture are 
maturing, but, with significant programmer help, achieve 
top performance. Future performance increases will be avail- 
able with Itanium architecture follow-ons (McKinley) and 
compiler improvements. 
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ABSTRACT 


Dynamic binary instrumentation is the process of modifying the 
instructions of a binary program while it executes. This technique is 
used in a wide variety of software engineering domains such as 
performance analysis, program optimization and quality assurance. 
HP Caliper provides a framework for building such tools and 
combines function-level dynamic instrumentation with other 
measurement techniques. This paper describes in detail the dynamic 
instrumentation framework provided by HP Caliper. It discusses the 
specific constraints imposed by the EPIC architecture and the 
challenges faced in making this a full-fledged, industrial-strength 
product handling a wide range of real-world applications. 


General Terms 
Algorithms, Measurement, Performance. 


Keywords 
Dynamic Binary Instrumentation, HP Caliper, IA-64. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Binary instrumentation is the technique of modifying a binary 
program. Instructions are added, modified or deleted. Static and 
dynamic data such as relocation information or procedure lookup 
tables may also be rewritten. 


Modifications may be applied to the program’s executable file, 
object files, or class files and at any phase - compile time, link time, 
load time or run-time. Instrumentation may be applied to complete 
load modules, functions, super blocks, basic blocks or individual 
instructions. Systems performing instrumentation include 
performance analysis tools [2][11], software simulators, binary 
translators [3][34], virtual machines (such as the Java VM) and even 
debuggers [8][10]. 


This paper focuses on function level dynamic instrumentation as 
implemented in HP Caliper [19], a framework for performance 
analysis tools on IA-64 HP-UX systems. We believe that the 
techniques we developed and the problems we solved are general 
and can be applied to many other instrumentation and code 
generation systems. 
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What are the characteristics of dynamic binary instrumentation? 


Dynamic instrumentation operates on a running process. By using 
dynamic code injection techniques, no special preparation or 
recompilation of the executable is necessary, since the 
instrumentation code is generated during the execution of the 
application. Moreover, only the portion of the code that is executed 
at runtime needs to be instrumented. Experiments show that 
typically only a small fraction of the entire code is reached during a 
single program run (validating the “80:20 rule’). This makes 
dynamic instrumentation scalable in terms of memory usage and 
performance when dealing with large applications. 


It also becomes possible to employ “lazy mechanisms” to generate 
auxiliary data only when needed. For example, the creation of 
unwind data to be used for unwinding stack through instrumented 
functions can be postponed until an actual stack unwind operation 
occurs. Varying instrumentations can be applied during different 
runs of the same application, for example to collect different types 
of profile data or to augment an existing profile database. 


What are the challenges for such a dynamic instrumentation 
system? 


Dynamic instrumentation, by its very nature, inherits the runtime 
behaviour of the application being instrumented. The exact nature of 
the problems to be solved by a dynamic instrumentation system will 
therefore depend not only on the specific algorithmic choices for the 
instrumentation strategy, but also on the types of applications to be 
supported, the constraints specific to the operating system, and the 
architectural features of the underlying hardware on which the 
framework is executed. 


What are the IA-64 architectural features that impose additional 
challenges? 


The IA-64 is a very large instruction word (VLIW) architecture in 
which multiple instructions are grouped into bundles. Thread-safe 
code patching of bundles becomes an issue. 


A call branch instruction may be predicated and followed by other 
instructions in the same bundle. If the call branch is taken, the other 
instructions in the bundle will not be executed. This introduces the 
notion of call shadow instructions which need special handling by 
the instrumenter. 


The use of branch registers for returning control to the caller 
function complicates the mechanism required to clean up the call 
stack when instrumentation is to be undone. 


To implement support for control speculation in the IA-64 
hardware, each general register is associated with a “not a thing” 
(NaT) bit to track deferred speculative exceptions. The 
instrumentation code will need to save and restore a general register 
along with its associated NaT bit in order to preserve the original 


program semantics. The exact nature of these problems and their 
solutions are discussed in detail in later sections of this paper. 


Why do dynamic instrumentation at all? 


The following are compelling reasons for performing dynamic 
instrumentation: The ability to see the entire runtime context, no 
special preparation of the application to be measured, scalability and 
speed. 


Most of the current generation of applications are complex networks 
of inter-connected components that don’t exist in source or object 
form at the same time, and therefore cannot be seen in full context 
by static instrumentation tools. A dynamic tool has the opportunity 
to see the entire context of an application. For example, the dynamic 
model can track the loading and unloading of shared libraries or 
Dynamic Load Libraries (DLLs) and therefore support their 
“automatic” instrumentation. 


Dynamic instrumentation is widely used to build performance 
analysis and coverage tools that can operate on the applications to 
be measured without the need for a special compile or link process. 
They are also used to gather profile data that can be used by profile- 
guided compilers to optimize the code generated based on the 
dynamic or run-time behaviour of the application. Such 
performance analysis tools become even more important for the 
EPIC architecture, where several architectural features such as 
speculation, predication and branch prediction explicitly create 
synergy between the compiler and the processor. 


Additionally, with its wide address space, the EPIC architecture 
fosters the development of huge applications. Tools must therefore 
scale well to large application sizes. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. First, we describe the 
core components and framework of a dynamic instrumentation 
system (DIS). Then we outline the (dynamic) instrumentation of a 
single function. We address algorithmic choices, compiler 
annotations, switch tables, free registers, indirect branch targets, 
issues related to branch ranges, instruction pointer sensitive code, 
and call shadows. 


Next, we discuss the challenges imposed by the runtime 
architecture. In this context we explain application specific 
challenges, such as multi-threaded programs, programs that create 
new processes, C++ applications that throw exceptions or otherwise 
unwind the stack, and uninstrumentation in general. 


We conclude with the description of an application of dynamic 
instrumentation for profile based compiler optimization (PBO). We 
describe the specific instrumentation applied for this purpose and 
analyze various aspects of its performance overhead. 


For a complete understanding of the presented material it has been 
necessary to reference parts of [20] and [22]. These references 
however have been improved and updated. 


2. INSTRUMENTATION SYSTEM 


Dynamic instrumentation operates on a running process. A support 
system that manages processes and the instrumentation is therefore 
needed. We call such a system a dynamic instrumentation system 
(DIS). For such a system there are many design choices to be made: 


e Method to start or attach to a process. 


e Granularity of instrumentation - for example, the 
instrumentation could be applied to whole load modules, 
functions or individual instructions. 


e Location and execution of the initialization and support 
code, as well as of the instrumented code. 


e Control transfers between the instrumented application and 
the DIS. 


e Memory allocation for probe code sequences - for example, 
via shared memory or via in-process malloc() calls. 


e Storage for measurement data - for example, the data 
manipulated by the probe code can be in shared memory, or 
stored in another process’ address space using interprocess 
communication (IPC) mechanisms. 


This section outlines the dynamic instrumentation system as 
implemented in HP Caliper. In the following descriptions, the term 
target refers to the application process being profiled. 


ttrace() 


HP Caliper} Application 


Shared memory 
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Figure 1: Dynamic Instrumentation System HP Caliper 


HP Caliper controls a target application through the operating 
system’s debug interface (ttrace() on HP-UX) and achieves control 
transfers to and from the application with the help of parameterized 
breakpoints (Figure 1). The breakpoint parameters help in 
identifying the appropriate action to be taken by the HP Caliper 
process for the current control transfer. 


Our dynamic instrumentation algorithm consists of the following 
five steps as displayed in Figure 2. 


1. Attach and Inject: HP Caliper identifies an executable or an 
already running target process and attaches to it using the HP-UX 
ttrace() system call. The target process stops and transfers control to 
HP Caliper, which then maps shared memory into the target 
process’ address space using a dynamic code injection technique. 
This shared memory space is accessible by both the HP Caliper and 
the target process and will hold the instrumented code and data. This 
enables HP Caliper to instrument executables without the need for 
any special compilation or modification to the build/link process. 


2. Function Discovery: All the entry points of functions are 
identified by reading the symbol table entries present in an 
executable binary file. Functions may have multiple entry points, for 
example, the C++ constructors and destructors as implemented by 
the HP compilers. Functions may also have been split into hot and 
cold regions. It is also possible to dynamically detect function entry 
points as they are reached during the program’s execution. 


3. Static Break Insertion: Every function’s entry points are patched 
with a break instruction. It is possible to exclude functions from 
instrumentation by not placing breakpoints at their entry points. 


4. Run under Dynamic Instrumentation: Control is transferred back 
to the process. The process runs until it hits one of the inserted break 
instructions. Since the process is controlled by ttrace(), control 
transfers to HP Caliper. The reached function is instrumented and 
placed in shared memory. The original function’s entry point is 
patched with a long branch instruction to its instrumented version. 


When possible, call sites in other instrumented functions that call 
the current function are patched to directly call the new 
(instrumented) version. Calls to the original function that weren’t 
patched will still be transferred to the instrumented version by the 
long branch instruction. 


Execution of the target is resumed at the instrumented function’s 
entry point. The target continues execution until it hits another 
breakpoint at an uninstrumented function’s entry. Control again 
transfers to HP Caliper and the dynamic instrumentation process is 
repeated. 


Attach & Inject 
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Figure 2: The dynamic instrumentation algorithm 


5. Output: Upon process termination or user request, control again 
transfers to HP Caliper. Statistics, counters, and other measurement 
results are now retrieved and presented. 


2.1 Design Alternatives 

Rather than have HP Caliper operate as a separate process, a design 
alternative is to inject the HP Caliper code into the application 
process’s address space at application startup time. This would 
require modification to the kernel in the process startup sequence, as 
done to support Aries [34]. However, this approach will not allow 
HP Caliper to attach to an already running program, and was 
therefore not chosen. 


Writing into shared memory by the HP Caliper process is much 
faster than using ttrace() to write into the measured application’s 
data space. Hence we decided to use shared memory to hold the 
instrumented code and data that will be accessed by both the HP 
Caliper process and the application process as opposed to allocating 
memory in the application’s address space. 


2.2 Core Components 
The core components of HP Caliper’s DIS and their key 
functionality are now described. 


Binary reader - The binary, which is in the “Executable and Link 
Format (ELF)” on HP-UX, contains the symbol table information 
that is used to identify function boundaries, text sections with the 
original code, compiler annotations, and other program data that is 


used by the instrumenter. The binary reader provides the 
functionality of obtaining these. It handles both 32 and 64 bit ELF 
files. 


Process handler - This module handles all the process related tasks 
such as starting or attaching to the process to be instrumented, 
handling process events such as calls to fork() and exec(), and 
maintains the load address mapping for shared libraries that are 
loaded/unloaded. It also provides the code injection mechanism 
needed at startup to map the shared memory into the target address 
space. 


Function discovery — This component identifies the original 
function boundaries by reading the symbol table information present 
in the target binary. It maintains a function dictionary that is the 
repository of all information regarding the address ranges, sizes and 
other attributes of both the original functions and the instrumented 
functions. 


Code patcher - The code patcher provides thread-safe capabilities 
to dynamically patch data and code in the target process. For 
example, the code patcher is used to insert break instructions at 
function entry points and to later replace the reached break 
instructions with branch instructions to the instrumented functions. 
It is also used to patch data such as switch tables in the target 
process. 


Decoder - The decoder provides the functionality to read in the 
original function code and decode it into an intermediate 
representation (IR). The IR is made up of instructions and blocks 
and allows operations such as insertion, deletion and duplication of 
instructions and blocks. 


Encoder - The encoder is used to convert the IR fragment 
representing the instrumented function into its corresponding binary 
bits. The encoded bits are written into shared memory. The encoder 
also provides a templatizer and scheduler, to pack the instructions 
into IA-64 bundles. 


Instrumenter - Given an original function address and size, the 
instrumenter decodes the function, inserts probe code and produces 
an instrumented copy of the function in shared memory. The details 
of the instrumenter is the focus of Section 3. 


Unwind handler — This module manages all aspects of unwind data 
handling. Unwind information is read, updated and written. Code is 
generated and injected into the target process to register modified 
unwind information to the run-time system. 


The above components are the core DIS components. Similar 
components are needed in every (dynamic) instrumentation system. 
For a specific instrumentation method, additional support code may 
be needed. For example, in order to support profile based 
optimization for the HP compilers, the following two components 
were added. 


Counter manager - This module maintains the counters to be used 
by the inserted probe code. It provides counter sets that can be either 
statically allocated by the instrumenter or dynamically allocated 
during the execution of the target (by the probe code inserted into 
the target). 


Profile writer - The measurement results are retrieved from the 
counters and written into a profile data file that can be fed back to a 
profile guided compiler. 


3. INSTRUMENTATION 


Our instrumentation algorithm works at the granularity of functions, 
i.e., entire functions are instrumented at a time. 


3.1 Algorithm 


There are several ways to perform function-level instrumentation. 
We considered the following two strategies: 


e Out-of-line instrumentation with the use of trampolines for 
the probe code 


e Inline instrumentation by creating instrumented copies of 
the function with inlined probe code and relocating the 
entire function. 


Out-of-line instrumentation - This method is most suited when the 
instrumentation involves simply the insertion of probe instructions 
without major modifications to the original code, and when the 
density of the inserted probes is low. Consider the following 
example of a function entry code: 


foo}: 
bundlel:: alloc r33 = ar.pfs, 0, 11, 0 
addl r9 = -32, ri 
addl r8 = 128, rl 
bundle2:: yo oe 


If a counter is to be inserted at the function entry in order to perform 
function counting, the out-of-line method will transform the original 
code as follows (for example): 


foo:: 
<bundlel>:: nop.m 
brl <trampoline> 
<bundle2>:: 
<trampoline>:: 


// Save state (if necessary) 
// to create free register “rx” 


// execute original instructions 


alloc r33 = ar.pfs, 0, 11, 0 
addl £9. = 632, rl 
addl r8 = 128, rl 

// increment counter 
movl rx = <counter addr> ;; 
fetchadd rx = [rx], 1 


// restore state (if necessary) 


// return to original code 
brl <bundle2> 


The main advantage of this method is its simplicity — branches in 
the original code will still continue to reach their targets and 
therefore no target address translation needs to be done at runtime. 


If many probes need to be inserted into one function, then the 
overhead and code bloat of all these “out to the woods and back” 
branches is significant. If the trampoline code is not reachable from 
the original code space using the 25-bit encoded offset of an IP- 
relative branch instruction on the IA-64, it will necessitate the use of 
a long branch (brl) instruction for this purpose. 


On some of the [A-64 microprocessors (such as Itanium), the brl 
instruction is emulated with an associated overhead of about 100 to 
300 cycles. The overhead associated with this out-of-line approach 
deemed it infeasible to meet our performance constraints. 


Inline method - In the inline method, the probe code is inlined into 
the original function code to produce an instrumented function, 
which is then relocated. 


For the previous example of function counting, the corresponding 
instrumented code using this method will be as follows: 


foo_instrumented:: 
// modified alloc instruction 
// to obtain free register 


<bundlel>:: alloc r33 = ar.pfs, 0, 11, 1 
addl £9: <= =32,- 41 
addl £8. = (128). 21 


// update counter - r43 is the 
// (output stacked) free register 
movl r43 = <addr_of _counter> ;; 
fetchadd r43 = [r43], 1 
<bundle2>:: eo 


The instrumented copy of the function is relocated (for example, to 
shared memory). This method leads to more compact code and 
better performance and was therefore our method of choice. 
However this choice came with a price — the function relocation 
made the mechanism of unwinding the call stack for dynamically 
instrumented programs extremely complicated. The necessity of 
handling stack unwinding correctly and the type of problems that 
had to be solved is described in Section 5 in more detail. 


3.2 Data Flow 
The various steps performed by the frontend, backend and 
instrumenter are outlined below and illustrated in Figure 3. In this 
figure, solid arrows represent control flow, while dotted arrows 
represent data flow. 
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Figure 3: Work breakdown for frontend, instrumenter and 
backend 
The instructions of the original function are read and decoded into 
an intermediate representation (IR). All further operations to 
produce the instrumented function, such as insertion, deletion or 
modifications of the instructions, operate on this IR. Depending 


upon the type of measurements to be made, the appropriate probe 
code is inserted. For example, the probe code could be code to 
increment counters in order to record execution frequencies, or it 
could be code to check the values of a function’s input parameters 
for value profiling. 


Data such as the original entries of switch tables need to be replaced 
with their corresponding new targets in the instrumented address 
space. All ip-relative branches with external targets (i.e., targets that 
are not within the given function) will have to be fixed. If the target 
has been instrumented, the branch target is changed to the 
instrumented target address, otherwise the branch is converted to a 
long branch instruction to the original target. A list of all branches 
whose targets have not been instrumented are recorded so that they 
can be patched to branch directly to the instrumented target, after 
the target function has been instrumented. 


The instructions in the IR are packed into IA-64 bundles. The 
scheduler can be very complex if an optimal instruction schedule is 
desired. We, however, use a very simple scheduler that uses a 
minimal one instruction look-ahead state machine to determine the 
bundle templates and the instruction schedule. 


Internal branch targets can now be fixed since the absolute 
addresses of all instructions in the intermediate representation is 
known at this stage. 


The code is encoded into IA-64 bundles and written into shared 
memory. After the instrumented code is written into shared 
memory, it is necessary to flush this address region from the 
hardware caches in order to invalidate lines that may have been 
prefetched into the instruction-only cache (LOI). 


If any error condition is detected while instrumenting a function, the 
appropriate error handling is done. In some error cases, the 
instrumentation of the function is undone and the break at the 
function entry is replaced by the original bundle. This ensures that 
the instrumenter does not try to instrument the function when it is 
reached again. The user is notified about the functions that were not 
instrumented through diagnostic messages in the output report. 


3.3 Compiler Annotations 

The HP-UX compilers provide several annotations in the binary 
executable as hints for post-compilation tools to avoid detailed 
control and data flow analysis. Our instrumentation algorithm uses 
the following two types of compiler annotations: 


A first set of annotations is used to identify spare registers in a 
region of code. These registers can be safely used in the inserted 
probe code as they are guaranteed to be unused in the original code 
region. 

A second set of annotations is used to locate switch tables. HP-UX 
compilers implement switch statements in C source code using an 
indirect (non-call) branch through a table of pc-relative or absolute 
offsets [1]. The same mechanism is used for C++ catch clauses. 
These switch tables can be either in the data or the code sections. 


The instrumenter needs to locate such switch tables in order to 
differentiate data (such as the switch table) intermixed in the code 
section. The switch table entries are branch target addresses in the 
original uninstrumented function code. When a function is 
instrumented, these entries need to be replaced with the 
corresponding target addresses in the instrumented code range. 


In the absence of compiler annotations, the instruamenter would need 
to perform a reverse analysis of the code to identify the location of 
the switch table by tracking the address moved to the branch register 


that is used to reference the switch table entry. This analysis can be 
tedious and error-prone [6][32]. Compiler provided annotations 
greatly simplify this process. 


4. CHALLENGES 


This section describes some of the interesting instrumentation 
problems such as finding free registers to be used in the 
instrumentation code, thread-safe code-patching, handling of call- 
shadow instructions and handling of return pointer sensitive code. 


4.1 Free Register Allocation 

The probe code inserted by the instrumenter needs free registers. 
For example, the code to increment a counter needs a free register to 
hold the address of the counter to be incremented. There are several 
methods used by post-compile tools to obtain free registers. 
Sometimes these tools use special registers that are reserved for this 
purpose. 

We chose not to use this approach. Our register allocation algorithm 
tries to obtain registers using the most cost effective methods 
initially. If these simpler methods fail, it falls back to a method that 
is more expensive in terms of runtime performance but is 
guaranteed to provide free registers. The different staged methods to 
obtain free registers are the following: 


Use of compiler annotations - Obtain free registers using the hints 
provided by the compiler annotation. 


Modifying the parameters of an alloc statement - Free registers 
can be obtained by increasing the number of output stacked registers 
reserved for the current register stack frame by modifying the 
parameters of the alloc instruction associated with the code region. 
The extra stacked registers obtained this way are guaranteed to be 
unused within the function and hence can be used for the probe 
code. Moreover, the output stacked registers are not saved by the 
Register Stack Engine (RSE) across a function call. Therefore this 
method does not add additional pressure on the RSE. 


However, obtaining free registers becomes complicated when there 
are multiple allocs within a function. In this case, each basic block 
could be associated with different alloc statements, which would 
translate into different stacked registers being allocated as free 
registers for each basic block. The alloc instruction reaching each 
branch needs to be identified and this analysis can be expensive. So 
currently this method is used only when there is a single alloc 
instruction in the function. If the alloc instruction already uses the 
maximum number of stacked registers (92), then this method will 
fail to produce spare registers. 


Save and restore - This is the fall back method which is guaranteed 
to provide free registers. The idea is to save the general register (gr) 
to be used by the probe code onto the memory stack, and restore the 
gr after the probe code sequence. It is necessary that the NaT bit 
associated with the gr that is used to track deferred speculative 
exceptions is also saved and restored correctly to preserve program 
semantics. Saving and restoring grs along with their associated NaT 
bit is performed using spill (st.spill) and fill (id.fill) instructions. 
However, for the purpose of probe code insertion, this is not 
possible, since spilling a gr onto the stack on the IA64 modifies the 
UNAT register. A modified UNAT register may change the 
program semantics of the original code. Saving and restoring the 
UNAT register will also require a free register, which we didn’t 
have to begin with! 


This problem was solved by the following observation: Moving a gr 
to and from a floating point (fp) register with the use of setf.sig and 


getf.sig instructions preserves the NaT bit of the gr. If the compiler 
annotations do not yield any free fp registers, then a spare fp 
register is obtained by saving a scratch fp register onto the memory 
stack. The stf.spill instruction that is used to save a fp register does 
not modify the UNAT register and therefore solves this problem. 


4.2 Call Shadow Instructions 


Call branch (br.call) instructions may be predicated and the state of 
the predicate controls whether the program control will be 
transferred to the target address of the branch. Upon completing 
execution of the code at the target of a taken call branch, control is 
returned to the instruction bundle that follows the call-branch 
instruction. 


On the IA-64, it is possible that a call branch instruction is 
scheduled in slot 0 or slot 1 of a bundle, and can therefore be 
followed by other instructions in the same bundle. These 
instructions are skipped if the branch is taken, and will be executed 
if the call branch is not taken. These instructions are referred to as 
call-shadow instructions. 
{ .mbb 

nop.m 
br.call rp = 
break.b 


(p6) <target> 


} 


<next_bundle>:: 


In the above example, if the predicate (p6) is true, the first call 
branch is executed and control is transferred to the target of the call 
(<target>). Since the return addresses are always on bundle 
boundaries, control is transferred to the code at <next_bundle> after 
returning from the target. The break instruction following the call 
branch will not be executed in this case. 


If probe instructions are inserted in the proximity of the call branch 
instruction, the bundling of the call-branch and call-shadow 
instructions may change. Le., the call-branch may be scheduled in 
one bundle and the call-shadow instructions in another bundle. For 
the previous code example this may result in the call shadow 
instruction being executed even when the predicate (p6) is true. An 
example scheduling with probe code is shown: 


-mmb 
<probe_instructionl> 
<probe_instruction2> 
(p6) br.call rp = <target> 
- bbb 
nop.b 
nop.b 
break.b 


The instrumented code above will be semantically different from the 
original code, since it changes the implicit logic of the call-shadow. 


Therefore, in order to ensure correct instrumentation, code with call- 
shadow instructions must be identified and handled appropriately. 
The call-shadow instructions are identified by analyzing the original 
code for a br.call instruction in slot 0 or slot 1 of a bundle and 
followed by non-nop instructions in the following slots of the 
bundle. The original code sequence is then modified to ensure that 
insertion of probe instructions will not change program behaviour. 


Our initial approach was to place a branch around the call-shadow 
instructions that is predicated by the same predicate as the call 
branch instruction. However, this assumes that the value of the 
predicate is not modified by the called target. This will not work if 
the predicate is a scratch predicate (p6 to p15). 


Our next approach was to use trampolines. The instrumented code 
for the previous call-shadow bundle will be as follows: 


-mmb 
<probe_instructionl> 
<probe_instruction2> 
(p6) br <trampoline> 
- bbb 
nop.b 
nop.b 
break.b 
<next_bundle>:: 
<trampoline>:: 
-mmb 
nop.m 
nop.m 
br.call rp = <target> 
-mmb 
nop.m 
nop.m 
br <next_bundle> 


The templatizer also ensures that no new call shadow instructions 
are inadvertently introduced. This is achieved by ensuring that call 
branches are always scheduled in slot 2 of a bundle. 


The above solution however introduced complications in unwinding 
stack through the instrumented code. The data in unwind tables is 
associated with contiguous regions of code and is used to unwind 
through instrumented code. The details are explained in Section 5. 
Our final solution to handle call-shadow instructions (which also 
handles the stack unwinding problem) was to inline the trampoline 
code as shown in the following example: 


-mmb 
<probe_instructionl> 
<probe_instruction2> 
(p6) br <trampoline> 
- bbb 
nop.b 
break.b //original call shadow 
br <next_bundle> 
<trampoline>:: 
-mmb 
nop.m // or probe instruction 
nop.m // or probe instruction 
br.call <target> 


<next_bundle>:: 


4.3 Handling Indirect Branch Targets 

Currently we perform no dynamic handling of indirect branch 
targets. No lookup is needed to translate indirect call branch targets 
since their targets are function entry points. There is always either a 
break at the function entry point for non-instrumented functions, or 
a long branch to its instrumented counterpart. For handling non-call 
(internal) indirect branch targets, it is mandatory that all such 
branches are associated with compiler annotations that identify the 
possible targets of an internal indirect branch. This is necessary to 
identify the basic blocks of a function and to ensure correct 
scheduling (i.e. the target of an indirect branch begins a basic 
block). If a non-call indirect branch does not have an associated 
compiler annotation, then the function cannot be instrumented. 


4.4 Handling Return-Pointer Sensitive Code 

On a function call, the return-pointer (rp), which is a dedicated 
branch register, is used to return from the called function back to the 
calling function. Typically the return pointer is set to the address of 
the bundle following the call. In the code below, rp is set to the 
address of <bundle2>. 

<bundlel>:: 
<instl> 


<inst2> 


br.call rp = <target_function> 


<bundle2>:: 


Some functions may require that the value in the return pointer 
references an address within the original address space. For 
example, the function may use the return pointer value to find the 
load module of the calling function. If the return pointer is an 
address outside the original function’s address range, (as for 
example, a shared memory address of the instrumented function), it 
might cause the called function to fail. We call such functions rp- 
sensitive functions. 


foo_instrumented() 


br.call rp_bar() — rp_bar () 


| bw) break 


rp_entry 


foo() 
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break rp_return <—\ 


Figure 4: Handling rp-sensitive functions (rp_bar()) 


To handle this problem, functions that are rp-sensitive are identified 
and instrumented. A special break instruction, that we will call an 
rp-entry break, is placed at the instrumented function entry. When 
such a function is called, the rp-entry breakpoint is hit. This 
transfers control to the HP Caliper process. 


The HP Caliper process now reads the contents of the rp register at 
this point. If it contains an address in the instrumented address range 
(rp-instr), the corresponding bundle address in the original function 
is located (rp-mapped). The mapping <rp-instr, rp-mapped> is 
recorded and the value rp-mapped is written into the rp register. 
The bundle in the original non-instrumented function at the address 
rp-mapped is patched with another special breakpoint, which we 
will call an rp-return breakpoint. The target process is now resumed 
at the called rp-sensitive function. 


Since the rp register now holds a “valid” address belonging to the 
original address space, the rp-sensitive function executes as if it was 
called from the original non-instrumented caller function. On return 
from this rp-sensitive function, control is transferred to the address 
rp-mapped using the value in the rp register. Since there is now a 


break (rp-return) at this address, control is transferred back to HP 
Caliper. HP Caliper looks up its mappings to locate the address (rp- 
instr) corresponding to rp-mapped. The value of rp is then reset to 
its original instrumented caller address (rp-instr) and the target is 
resumed from this address. 

The above mechanism makes the instrumentation transparent to the 
rp-sensitive functions, and allows us to handle programs with rp- 
sensitive functions correctly. 


4.5 Multi-Threaded Applications 

Thread-safe code patching — In order to handle applications with 
multiple threads, it is necessary to ensure that the dynamic code 
patching is thread-safe. Our dynamic instrumentation algorithm 
patches bundles in the original code (for example, it places break 
bundles at function entry points and later replaces them with brl 
bundles to branch to the function’s instrumented version). The size 
of an IA-64 bundle is 16 bytes, and the store operations operate at a 
maximum granularity of 8 bytes. This means that at least two store 
operations are needed to perform a bundle update. Moreover, a 
bundle can hold 3 instructions. This leads to the following 
potentially hazardous scenarios: 


1. A thread could hit the bundle in the middle of a patch operation 
(i.e., after the bundle has been patched partially). 


2. A thread could have been stalled in slot 0 or slot 1 of the 
original bundle, and is restarted on the patched bundle. 


One of the code patching sequences that had to be made thread-safe 
is the writing of br] instructions at the function’s original entry point 
to branch to its corresponding instrumented version. This problem is 
simplified since the bundle to be patched has a break instruction in 
slot 0. Le., 


break.m 
nop.b 
nop.b 


is changed to 


nop.m 
brl 


The above code patching is made thread-safe by performing the 
bundle update using 2 stores. 


<constant> 


<instrumented_function> 


1. First store to update the second half of the bunde 
2. Second store to update the first half of the bundle. 


The initial placing of break instructions at function entry points 
performed at function discovery time needs no special handling, if 
this operation is done before the target has begun execution. In this 
case, there are no active threads in the target process at the time of 
break insertion and therefore the sequence in which the bundle is 
patched does not matter. 


Data operations — The probe code inserted into the target process 
may be used to obtain aggregated data across all threads of the 
process. This results in the probe code being executed by multiple 
threads to update data structures that are shared across the threads. 
The reads and writes to this data need to be made thread-safe. A 
simple example of such data accesses is the code inserted to 
increment a shared counter. If this operation is performed using the 
following sequence of instructions: 


movl rx = <counter_addr> ;; 
ld ry = [rx] ii 
add ry = ry, 1 oe 
st [rx] = ry it 


it will lead to potential race conditions between the multiple threads 
performing the store operations resulting in incorrect counts. To 
avoid such a race conditon, the counter update needs to be 


performed using an atomic update operation such as the fetchadd 
instruction: 


movl rx 
fetchadd rx 


<counter_addr> j;; 
[rx], 1 a 


The above sequence has the added advantage that it requires only a 
single free register (rx). Our measurements to compare the runtime 
overhead between the two sequences showed very similar results, 
since the scheduler we use is very simple and does not reorder the 
load/add/store instructions to obtain a better schedule. We therefore 
chose the more accurate (and convenient) solution of using the 
fetchadd instead of the Id/add/st sequence. 


4.6 Address Handling 


Since the instrumented function is relocated, the original targets of 
chk and ip-rel branches may no longer be reachable. These need to 
be handled appropriately. 


For example, a chk instruction pointing to an address <target> is 
changed to point to a trampoline, that performs a long branch to the 
original target. 


(pl) chk.a <target> 
[. . .] 
is changed to 
(pl) chk.a <trampoline> 
cree | 
<trampoline>:: brl <target> 


Instructions that rely on the value of the original instruction address 
(ip-relative code) such as 


mov rx = ip 
should be replaced with 


movl rx = <original ip value> 


Code that calculates or loads a shared memory address as an indirect 
branch target address will need to explicitly have instructions to 
swizzle this pointer address to handle 32 bit applications. 


5. UNINSTRUMENTATION 


In the previous sections, we discussed the mechanisms to 
instrument a function and execute the instrumented code. In some 
instances it is desirable or necessary to do the reverse operation, i.e., 
to undo the instrumentation and revert back to executing the original 
code. For example, this capability is useful when an application is to 
be measured for only a part of its total runtime. 


Another use of this capability is the following scenario: A process 
may have been instrumented to collect certain measurements. This 
process being measured (the parent process) may create new 
processes (the child processes). The most common way to create a 
new process is to call the C function fork() from the parent process. 
It may be required to exclude some (or all) of the child processes 
from the measurement of the parent process. 


For example (illustrated in Figure 5), a Caliper process (lets call it 
process B) monitors a target process by creating it as its child 
process. If the performance bottlenecks of the Caliper process (B) 
need to be identified, we may run another Caliper process (say A) to 
measure Caliper process (B). In this case the child process created 
by the Caliper process (B) needs to be excluded from the 
measurement. 


On HP-UX, the child process will inherit the parent’s complete 
context. This includes the parent’s program text which may have 
been modified by instrumentation, the mapped shared memory 


segments and the parent’s return call stack. If no special handling is 
done at this point, the child process will execute the inherited 
instrumented code from the parent, thereby perturbing the 
measurements being made exclusively on the parent process. In 
order to exclude the child process from any measurements, the child 
process should inherit the “clean” non-instrumented state of the 
parent process — i.e., all modifications in the inherited context of the 


child process need to be undone. We call this step 
uninstrumentation. 

Ky fe > 

Caliper A Caliper 7 Application 
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Figure 5: Caliper on Caliper 


The shared memory can be unmapped using the same code injection 
technique that was used to map the shared memory. Control 
transfers to the instrumented code in shared memory via branches in 
the text section can be undone by restoring the process’s original 
text segment. Similarly, patched data such as switch tables can be 
restored to their original state by reading the binary file. 
If the instrumentation was performed using the out-of-line approach 
with trampolines, then at the time of uninstrumentation, all threads 
having their IP within trampolines must have their IP reset to the 
corresponding non-instrumented address. 


However, if the trampolines used in this out-of-line instrumentation 
method have calls to other instrumented functions, or if in-line 
instrumentation is used, then the call stack will contain addresses in 
the instrumented address range. The complexity in the 
uninstrumentation phase comes from the necessity to clean up this 
call stack. 


Figure 6: Original and instrumented call graph. 
Unwinding traverses the call graph upwards. 


An example will help to illustrate the problem. Assume function 
main () calls function foo (), which calls function bar () as shown 
below: 


main () foo () bar () 
{ { 
foo(); bar (); 
} } } 
After instrumentation, the resulting call stack will contain 


instrumented functions as indicated in Figure 6. 


The IA-64 runtime architecture defines function calls, conventions 
for passing parameters and preserved registers. To perform a call, a 
br.call instruction assigns the return address to a branch register — 


the return pointer (rp) — before branching to the target address. If the 
called function (the callee) plans to perform other calls, it has to 
save and restore the return pointer. On return of a function, a br.ret 
instruction uses the return pointer to return to the bundle address 
after the bundle containing the original br.call instruction. 


The return pointer can be stored in a variety of places: on the 
memory stack, in a preserved register, in a stacked register, in 
another branch register. The information where the return pointer is 
saved is stored in the unwind information present in the process’ 
ELF file and is loaded into the process’ address space. The compiler 
generated code will, of course, reload the return pointer from the 
correct resource, before performing a function return. 


To uninstrument a process at any given time, an IP residing in an 
instrumented function bar ()” must be reset to the corresponding IP 
in the non-instrumented function bar (). If bar’ () has been called 
from the instrumented function foo’ (), the return pointer will 
contain an address within the instrumented foo’ (). If the return 
pointer has already been saved as described above, then the resource 
holding the return pointer will hold an instrumented address. 


On returning from bar (), no branch back to its instrumented caller 
foo’ () must be taken, because the shared memory segment 
containing foo’ () may already have been unmapped. To avoid the 
resulting page fault, the call chain has to be cleaned up. 


To cleanup the return pointers in the call chain, we have to traverse 
the current call graph upwards and patch the storage locations for 
return pointers holding instrumented addresses with their 
corresponding non-instrumented addresses. This ensures that the 
code restoring the return pointer before the function return will 
assign a non-instrumented address to the return pointer before 
executing the br.ret instruction. 


Traversing the call chain upwards is called “stack unwinding”. 
Supporting stack unwinding through instrumented code space is a 
non-trivial task and will be described in the next sections. Once such 
support is in place, an even wider class of applications can be 
supported, including C++ applications that throw C++ exceptions 
and applications that perform explicit stack unwinding. Because of 
its close relation to stack unwinding, the support for C++ exceptions 
will be addressed in parallel [12][17][22]. 


5.1 Stack Unwinding Through Instrumented 


Functions 

On HP-UX, the functionality to support stack unwinding is located 
in the system library libunwind. To unwind the call stack on the IA- 
64, both the memory stack and the register stack have to be 
unwound in a consistent manner. The IA-64 runtime architecture 
uses the unwind information for this purpose. 


It is the responsibility of the compiler to generate unwind 
information for functions. The unwind tables contain the necessary 
information to unwind the memory stack and to restore values of 
preserved registers. For example, the unwind descriptors describe 
when and where a preserved register is saved to another register or 
when it is spilled to the memory stack. Preserved registers must 
remain unmodified across function calls. For a given load module, 
unwind information resides in an executable (ELF file) in several 
sections as shown in Figure 7. 


The unwind information may have a Language Specific Data Area 
(LSDA) and pointers to routines (personality routines) to perform 
language specific tasks. For C++ exceptions, this involves calling 
the destructors for local objects as the stack is unwound. 


The Unwind Table has entries for every region of code that handles 
preserved registers, which include the return pointers. The entries in 
the table are sorted for fast binary search. Each entry has a pointer 
into a potentially unsorted array of Unwind Information Blocks 
(UIB). A single UIB contains source language independent unwind 
descriptors and a language specific data area (LSDA). 
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Figure 7: Layout of Unwind Table and Unwind Information 
Blocks 


A large variety of unwind descriptors and formats allows compact 
storing of the unwind information. Typical cases are encoded in just 
a few special formats using only a couple of bits. An instruction 
location is encoded as a slot index f relative to the beginning of the 
the unwind region. This index f and other numbers are encoded 
using a compressed encoding scheme. Example 1 shows the first 
instructions of a function foo(). 


foo:: 

0000 alloc r35=ar.pfs,0,9,2,0 
0000 mov r36=rp 

0000 adds r9=0,sp 

0010 addl r39=0,r1;; 

0010 adds sp=—-32,sp 

0010 adds r37=-16,r9 


Example 1: An example function entry point in |A-64 
assembly language 


The corresponding decoded unwind descriptors are shown in 
Example 2: 


1 Rlprologue rlen=6 

2 P7rp_when t/spoff/pspoff=1 
3. P3rp_9r gr/br=36 

4 P7pfs_when t/spoff/pspoff=0 
5 gr/br=35 


P3pfs_gr 


Example 2: Decoded unwind information 


The system unwind library will interpret these unwind descriptors 
as: 
[1] The code has a prologue region consisting of six (6) 
instructions. 


[2,3] The return pointer is saved to general register 136 in slot 1. 


[4,5] The ar.pfs register is saved to general register r35 in slot 
0. 


The unwind descriptors that were generated by the compiler for the 
original function may not match the instrumented function due to 
the probe code inserted. Therefore the unwind descriptors must 
either be updated or new unwind descriptors must be generated. 


If none of the instructions that were encoded in the original unwind 
tables are deleted, and only probe code that does not affect stack 
unwinding of preserved register state is inserted, then a dynamic 
update of existing unwind information is sufficient. The indices of 
instructions encoded in the unwind descriptors will have to be 
updated to reflect their new indices in the instrumented version. 


In most cases, the new index values will be higher than the original 
values due to the additional probe code inserted, and may not fit in 
the original n bits that were used to represent the old index value. 
The size of unwind descriptors will therefore have to change during 
the update. The encoded numbers in the LSDA may also need to 
grow during updating. 

Since the UIBs are physically organized as an array, an UIB entry 
cannot grow in size in its current location without overwriting 
subsequent entries. Therefore UIB blocks must be created and 
placed in new locations. HP Caliper dynamically copies and updates 
the UIB blocks. 


5.2 Pseudo Modules 


To start the unwinding process, the unwind library performs a call to 
dimodinfoQ in the dynamic loader to obtain load module 
information and the location of the related unwind information. The 
relocation of instrumented functions to a different address space 
(shared memory region in the case of HP Caliper) will cause this 
mechanism to fail as relocated code addresses will not be found in 
the registered set of load module addresses in the dynamic loader. 


We therefore augmented the dynamic loader to allow registration of 
pseudo modules. These pseudo modules are used to register an 
instrumented function along with its unwind information to the 
dynamic loader. This registration in one place allows easy and 
effective synchronization and eliminates the need to update the 
unwind tables (This mechanism will only handle shared bound 
executables. Shared binding is the default on HP-UX, and we won’t 
discuss the case of archive bound executables in this paper). 


The new dynamic loader interface has to be called from the context 
of the target application. Since this application is not recompiled or 
relinked in any special way, there is no direct support for this 
operation. We therefore add a prologue code sequence to 
instrumented functions. This code will be executed only once per 
instrumented function and will perform the necessary registration 
calls to the dynamic loader. 


The registration prologue sequence consists of about 80 bundles. 
Generating a separate prologue for every function will result in a 
significant code bloat for instrumented functions. Since this code 
needs to be executed only once per function, we decided to reuse the 
allocated space for a single prologue sequence between all 
instrumented function registrations. It must be noted that although 
we use the same space to store the prologue code, the prologue 
instruction sequence will be different for each function to be 
registered. 


5.3, Observations 

This approach resulted in a couple of interesting problems: 

Threads Consider the following scenario for multi-threaded 
programs running under HP Caliper. Thread A is executing the 
prologue for a reached and instrumented function foo’(). Another 


thread B reaches an uninstrumented function bar(). HP Caliper 
instruments bar(), and then proceeds to overwrite the currently 
active prologue region. This leads to a race condition. Therefore, 
each thread allocates its own prologue code space, thereby 
eliminating the above problem. 


Recursive invocation The registration functions called directly by 
the prologue code may call other functions. If one of these functions 
has not been instrumented yet, the instrumenter would instrument 
this new function, resulting in a recursive generation of the 
prologue. A second prologue generation would overwrite the 
original prologue. This particular condition can be detected and 
additional prologue code buffers could have been allocated. 
However, in multi-threaded applications, this recursive prologue 
execution could result in a dead-lock. Therefore, recursive 
invocations are suppressed by not generating prologue code for 
other functions called by the main registration functions. 


Context The invocation of the prologue code must not alter the 
program behavior. Since the prologue is executed at a function call, 
we presumed that according to the runtime convention we would 
only have to save and restore the preserved registers in the prologue. 
However, three problem cases were identified. 


e The registers f8-f15 are used for incoming floating point 
arguments. The additionally inserted calls to the new API modify 
these registers, which therefore must be saved and restored in the 
prologue. 


e The registers r8-r11 are used to return non floating-point values 
up to 32 bytes. The compiler, knowing the return types of functions, 
may assume that some or all of these registers remain unmodified 
across a function call. However, the newly introduced function calls 
may very well modify one or more of these registers. Therefore, 
these registers have to be saved and restored by the prologue. 


e Applications that don’t follow the runtime conventions are a 
potential problem. A common trick is to keep a value in a non- 
preserved register across a function call, “knowing” that the callee 
will not modifiy the particular register. However, the inserted 
functions in the prologue may modify these registers, resulting in 
altered program behavior. There are two possible solutions to this: 
One is to save and restore the complete context on entry and exit of 
the prologue, and the other is to only support programs that strictly 
follow the runtime conventions. Both solutions seemed non-optimal. 
Fortunately, there is a remedy - lazy unwind generation. 


Lazy unwind generation The descriptions up to this point assumed 
that the unwind information gets registered via the prologue code 
just before executing the newly instrumented function. However, 
this does not have to be the case. Instead, we can register updated 
unwind information to the dynamic loader in a lazy fashion. For 
example, only after a C++ exception has been thrown, or only after 
uninstrumentation has been requested, we could insert and execute a 
modified prologue that registers all functions that have been 
instrumented up to this point. This approach will avoid the problems 
discussed earlier. 


Invalid Unwind Information A common technique to achieve the 
best performance for individual functions is to compile the functions 
with highest optimization levels and to generate an assembly file. 
The generated assembly file will contain unwind information for the 
original functions. When these assembly instructions are hand- 
tweaked to further optimize the code, the corresponding unwind 
information is usually not manually updated to reflect the code 
changes. This basically leads to invalid unwind information, which 
has to be handled gracefully. In order to enable successful stack 


unwinding, functions with invalid unwind information must not be 
instrumented. 


6. EXAMPLE 


In this section we discuss the use of dynamic binary instrumentation 
in the context of profile based optimization (PBO) and discuss the 
instrumentation specific details. We will use this example to 
measure the runtime overhead for this particular type of 
instrumentation under HP Caliper. 


Profile based optimization plays an important role in performance 
tuning of applications. The dynamic instrumentation framework in 
HP Caliper is used to provide an execution profiler that measures 
the total execution and taken frequencies of all branches. This data 
is fed back to the optimizer to direct optimizations such as hot/cold 
procedure splitting and inlining. 

In order to make these measurements, counter code has to be 
inserted before every branch instruction. These counters are 
allocated in shared memory and each counter is associated with a 
source and target address corresponding to the instruction address of 
the branch and its target. 


Branches can be classified as ip-relative branches which have a 
fixed target that is specified in the branch instruction, and indirect 
branches in which the branch target is specified through a branch 
register and can only be determined at run-time. 


Allocating counters and adding probe code to profile ip-relative 
branches is straightforward. The counter for an ip-relative branch 
and its (single) target is allocated when the function is instrumented. 


Similarly, if the number of possible targets for an indirect branch is 
known through the help of compiler annotations, then the 
corresponding counters for these indirect branches can be allocated 
statically. Such indirect branches include those that obtain their 
targets from switch tables located in the binary. In this case, a 
separate counter is allocated for each target corresponding to a 
switch table entry. The switch table target address entries are 
replaced with the addresses of trampoline code that increments the 
counter corresponding to this target. Such indirect branches can 
therefore be profiled easily. 


Profiling of indirect branches whose targets cannot be known in 
advance (for example, indirect call branches) pose the following 
challenges: 


Counter lookup - The target of the branch needs to be determined 
at runtime and the corresponding counter located and incremented. 
This problem was solved by inserting probe code before the indirect 
branch to make the call to the counter lookup and increment 
function. 


Since the probe code introduces a new function call, this requires 
saving of all registers that might potentially be modified across the 
call. To eliminate the saving and restoring of scratch registers 
around the inserted function call, the counter lookup function is 
compiled with a special flag to ensure that it does not use any 
scratch registers within the counter lookup routine. Only local 
stacked registers are used within this function. This greatly reduces 
the number of registers to be saved across the call. 


The counter routine needs to be within the target program’s address 
space since the probe code will be executed in the target program’s 
context. We achieve this by copying the compiled routine into the 
shared memory space. 


Counter allocation - Since the number of possible targets of the 
indirect branch is not known, the counter data structures need to be 


allocated dynamically. If the counters are allocated statically, it 
would result in either a wastage of counter space or it would result 
in some of the targets of the branch not being profiled (if an 
insufficient number of counters were allocated). We therefore 
transfer control to HP Caliper to dynamically expand the allocated 
counter as new targets are encountered during execution. 


It should be noted that the profiling of indirect branches is very 
expensive due to the execution of the counter lookup routine for 
each indirect branch counter increment. Control transfers to Caliper 
to dynamically allocate a new set of counters are even more 
expensive, but don’t happen too often. 


Minimizing counters - Several algorithms exist [4] to minimize the 
counter increments needed at runtime to obtain the total and taken 
execution frequencies of every branch. We place a function call 
counter at function entry points and a taken counter for every 
control transfer instruction (chk.s, chk.a, and all branches) and 
record all basic block boundaries. The total counts for each basic 
block (and therefore the branches) can be derived from the above 
measured counts in a post-processing step. 


6.1 Performance 

Table 1 describes the set of test appplications that we ran under HP 
Caliper to measure the performance overhead for differents types of 
instrumentation. 


Application | Description 
a commercial finite element solver consisting of 

finite about 900.000 lines of C, assembler and 
FORTRAN code 

mgrid a SPEC2000, FORTRAN 77 application 

facerec a SPEC2000, FORTRAN 90 application 

twolf a SPEC2000, C appplication 

eon a SPEC2000, C++ application 


Table 1: The test applications 


Table 2 contains the results. We analyzed these key numbers: 
e Ratio of functions found and reached (R%) 


e Total run-time overhead - This includes the overhead caused by 
the execution of the additional probe code inserted and the 
overhead associated with the instrumentation process itself 
(Over). 


e Run-time overhead caused by the inserted probe code. We were 
able to derive this number precisely by using the PMU on the 
IA-64. We measured the CPU cycles spent in the application, 
when run native and under instrumentation (OverC, OverF). 


e Total nop instructions in the instrumented code vs the total nop 
instructions in the original code. This gives some hints on the 
effects of our simplistic scheduler (OverN). 


As can be seen from Table 2, the overhead associated with profiling 
all branches in the program can be significant for short running 
programs. It is more acceptable for longer running programs like 
finite, where the overhead associated with executing the inserted 
probe code will dominate. Generally, we see the factors for the PBO 
instrumentation ranging from 1.2x to 3.3x. 


App Detect. Reach | R% | Native | Instr. | Over | C, Ci OverC | OverF | Nn Ni OverN 
finite 4417 461 11 3705 | 4441 | 1.2x 2.9e12 3.3e12 | 1.1x 1.0x 70e9 | 1.3e12 | 1850% 
mgrid 667 157 26 209 337 | 1.6x 166e9 266e9 | 1.6x 1.0x 122e9 | 165e9 35% 
facerec 800 220 26 339 677 | 2.0x 268e09 | 520e09 | 1.9x 1.1x 140e9 | 214e9 52% 
twolf 276 83 30 26 66 | 2.6x 19e09 49e09 | 2.6x 1.1x 5e9 18e9 | 360% 
eon 2062 654 Sil 117 396 | 3.3x 92e09 | 243E09 | 2.6x 1.3x 39e9 81e9 | 207% 
Table 2: Performance numbers 

Detected - Number of detected functions Cn - Native CPU_CYCLES 

Reached - Numner of reached Ci - CPU_CYCLES with probe code 

R% - Percentage of reached functions OverC - Overhead caused by PBO probe code 

Native - Native runtime in [sec] OverF - Overhead caused by Function Counting probe code 

Instr - Runtime with instrumentation in [sec] Nn - Nops executed natively 

Over - Overhead in Factors x for branch profiliing Ni - Nops exexcuted under instrumentation 


It can be seen that the number of executed nop instructions in the 
instrumented code is much higher than in the original code. There 
are several optimizations that can be done: 


= Preserve the original instruction bundling (when possible), by 
placing the inserted probe code in entire bundles. 


= Remove all nops in the original code. 
= Improve our scheduler. 


The above enhancements are expected to improve the compactness 
of the code, and also improve the runtime of the instrumented code. 


Please note that the overhead of executing the instrumented program 
will vary depending upon the type of measurement to be made. For 
example, if the measurement being done was function counting 
(rather then branch profiling), the overhead would be significantly 
lower (as can be seen from the column OverF in Table2). 


7. RELATED WORK 


A lot of work has been done in the areas of both static and dynamic 
instrumentation, as well as in simulation of binary executables. 
Comprehensive collections of approaches, tools and techniques can 
be found in [8], and more related work is given in [20],[21] and 
[35]. 

The two other major projects involved in dynamic instrumentation 
are the University of Wisconsin’s Paradyn group and IBM’s 
Dynamic Probe Code Library (DPCL) project. 


Paradyn is a performance measurement tool for parallel and 
distributed programs. It includes an abstract, machine independent, 
dynamic instrumentation API (DynInst), and provides precise 
performance data down to the procedure level. Paradyn has been 
ported to multiple platforms and has recently released papers on 
kernel and Java instrumentation [7][15][24][25][3 1][33]. 


IBM’s DPCL project [13] utilizes work from the Paradyn project 
and standardizes a C++ interface class library to foster generation of 
performance tools using dynamic instrumentation. 


No related work can be found on binary instrumentation on the IA- 
64 - it is the purpose of this paper to fill this gap. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper describes Tritanium, an on-going project to en- 
hance compiler optimization tools for Explicitly Parallel In- 
struction Computing (EPIC) architectures, in particular, 
the Intel’s IA-64 Itanium processor [1]. The project we 
describe involves augmenting a popular research compiler 
suite, the Trimaran compiler infrastructure [3], with the ca- 
pability to generate IA-64 code so that its well-documented 
capabilities can be used to explore compiler optimizations by 
testing the resulting code directly on the IA-64 processor. 
We have validated the tool with preliminary SPEC-based 
results that show performance comparable with gcc and sg- 
icc; this suggests that the tool can be used for exploring and 
testing compiler optimizations to improve performance. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


In this paper, we describe the Tritanium (Trimaran for Ita- 
nium) project: an effort to enhance the Trimaran research 
compiler to produce code for the IA-64 EPIC processor. 
Since EPIC processors rely strongly on the compiler to ex- 
tract instruction-level parallelism [8], an infrastructure that 
provides the ability to experiment with compiler optimiza- 
tions helps compiler-writers save time in algorithm develop- 
ment. The Trimaran compiler suite is one such popular re- 
search compiler that allows experimentation at three levels: 
front-end compiler techniques (for example, loop unrolling, 
program transformations, etc), back-end resource optimiza- 
tions (for example, scheduling and register allocation), and 
architectural exploration (for example, changing the num- 
ber of registers, etc) [3]. Unfortunately, the architecture 
for which Trimaran was developed (a precursor to IA-64) 
was not realized in hardware and remains inside Trimaran’s 
simulator. Therefore, it is difficult to obtain realistic mea- 
surements. We believe the compiler community, in partic- 
ular, the growing Trimaran community, would benefit from 
the ability to have the tools generate code directly for the 
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JA-64. 


The importance of tools such as Trimaran and Tritanium is 
well-established. EPIC architectures, including the IA-64, 
provide hardware features that have the potential to exploit 
high levels of Instruction Level Parallelism (ILP). Because 
EPIC processors rely heavily on the compiler to extract par- 
allelism and perform instruction scheduling, the compiler is 
now the focus of experimentation in optimization strategies. 
Since experimentation requires easy access to the internals 
of the compiler and the ability to measure performance at 
various stages of the compiler process, Trimaran also con- 
sists of a full suite of analysis and optimization modules, 
as well as a graph-based intermediate language. Optimiza- 
tions and analysis modules can be easily added, changed 
or bypassed, thus facilitating highly targeted compiler opti- 
mization research. 


This paper describes the design issues involved in extend- 
ing and modifying the Trimaran Infrastructure to gener- 
ate code for the Itanium processor. These include using 
the hardware-description langugage of Trimaran (MDES) 
to support Itanium, providing a code-generator and han- 
dling issues specific to [A-64 in the compiler front-end. The 
performance of the Tritanium is being evaluated by compar- 
ing its performance to that provided by gcc and sgicc on a 
number of benchmarks. Current results include some of the 
SPEC benchmarks with work going on to make the compiler 
robust enough for more. These results indicate that the Tri- 
tanium infrastructure produces code whose performance is 
comparable to that produced by gcc and sgicc. 


2. TRIMARAN - A BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


Trimaran consists of the following components. 


e Anarchitecture description language called MDES [5][6] 
to describe the target processor. 


e Acompiler front-end for the C programming language, 
called IMPACT, which performs parsing, type check- 
ing and a large suite of high-level (i.e. machine inde- 
pendent) classical and ILP optimizations. 


e A compiler back-end, called Elcor, parameterized by a 
machine description, that performs instruction schedul- 
ing, register allocation, and machine-dependent opti- 
mizations. 


e An extensible IR (intermediate program representa- 
tion) that has both an internal and textual representa- 
tion (called Rebel), with conversion routines between 
the two. This IR supports modern compiler techniques 
by representing control flow, data and control depen- 
dence, and many other attributes. 


e A cycle-level simulator of the HPL-PD architecture, 
which is configurable by a machine description and 


provides run-time information on execution time, branch 


frequencies, and resource utilization. This information 
can be used for profile-driven optimizations as well as 
to provide validation of new optimizations. 


e An integrated Graphical User Interface (GUI) for con- 
figuring and running the Trimaran system. Included 
in the GUI are tools for the graphical visualization 
of the program intermediate representation and of the 
performance results. 


Trimaran allows various optimization modules to be inserted 
into the optimization path; thus providing researchers with 
an infrastructure with which to test compiler optimization 
algorithms on the HPL-PD architecture. For example, re- 
searchers can test a new register allocation algorithm by re- 
placing the built-in register allocation module with their al- 
gorithm. The proposed Tritanium infrastructure, as a result 
of it being developed on top of the Trimaran infrastructure, 
provides the same flexibility and thus allows researchers to 
test their optimization algorithms on the Itanium /IA-64 ar- 
chitecture. 


3. IA-64 OVERIEW 

The Intel Itanium is an IA-64 EPIC architecture with a 64 
bit processor supporting most of the EPIC features provided 
in HPL-PD [1] [7]. However, there are some major differ- 
ences between the two architectures. For example, Itanium 
does not provide a division instruction and has a different 
register stack engine. Besides this, other differences include 
the 32 bit addressing of HPLPD and the 64 bit address- 
ing of the [A-64 processor. In summary, the IA-64 sup- 
ports features such as two system environments (32 and 64 
bit modes), hardware support for speculation (control and 
data), predication, and rotating registers. In addition to 
predication, the compiler can use branch predict instructions 
which can communicate early indication of target address. 
JA-64 avoids the unnecessary spilling and filling of regis- 
ters at procedure call and return interfaces through compiler 
controlled register renaming. Compiler optimizations which 
utilize these EPIC features can be developed and tested on 
Trimaran for the HPL-PD and on the Itanium processor 
using our proposed augmentation- Tritanium. 


4. DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
TRITANIUM- AN OVERVIEW 


Tritanium has been implemented by writing a back end code 
generator module that accepts Elcor output and writes out 
the IA-64 assembly file. The tasks involved in the implemen- 
tation of Tritanium also required changes to other existing 
modules in ‘Trimaran as listed below: 


e Creating a hardware description of IA-64 in MDES. 
The Trimaran Infrastructure uses MDES, a high-level 


machine description language, to describe the target 
processor. The IA-64 had to be described as a first step 
towards retargeting the compiler for IA-64. The num- 
ber of registers, number of functional units and their 
latencies had to be described. Operations that had 
characteristics different from HPL PD were described 
in the modified Elcor file along with some changes to 
follow the runtime conventions of IA-64. 


e Changes to IMPACT (the front-end) to support the 
runtime conventions of IA-64 and branch semantics. 
Impact is the front end compiler in Trimaran that per- 
forms machine independent optimizations prior to re- 
source allocation. Changes were made to the instruc- 
tion selection module to generate code that can be 
mapped to the IA-64 processor. The runtime conven- 
tions of the IA-64 for parameter passing also had to 
be built into this stage. 


e Supporting the rotating registers of the IA-64 in Elcor 
(the back-end). HPL-PD assumes a separate set of ro- 
tating registers from regular registers. This is not true 
for the IA-64. Hence in the post-processing phase of 
modulo scheduling, the current predicate registers are 
saved before rotating. In Elcor, two registers are con- 
sidered equal even if one is rotating and other is not. 
However, this is not the case in [A-64 and therefore af- 
fects the correctness of dependency inferences and the 
correctness of scheduling. Hence changes were made 
to distinguish between them. 


e Supporting instructions that don’t have hardware im- 
plementation on the IA-64. We included code to re- 
place instructions such as DIV and MOD, which do 
not have hardware implemention on the IA-64 by gen- 
erating the appropriate routines to perform such oper- 
ations at the instruction selection phase in IMPACT. 


e The IA-64 code generator module. The output gener- 
ated from Elcor is similar to I[A-64 code, but is still in 
the syntactical representation of HPL-PD. This out- 
put was transformed to the IA-64 assembly file by 
the Code generator module. Essentially, the code gen- 
erator module maps the HPL-PD instructions to the 
equivalent I[A-64 instructions. 


5. VALIDATION OF TRITANIUM 

The Tritanium system was validated initially using the NUE 
[2] (Native User Environment) Simulator from HP and later 
using an Itanium SDV machine provided by Intel Corpo- 
ration. The following Benchmarks / Test Suites were used 
while developing Tritanium to test the implementation va- 
lidity of the compiler. 


1. Trimaran Test Suite: The test programs that came 
with Trimaran were the initial targets for the compiler. 
This suite includes small programs that test different 
aspects of the compiler and various aspects of the lan- 
guage. 


2. SPEC Benchmarks: Spec (The Standard Performance 
Evaluation Corporation) is the publisher of benchmark 
suites that aim to provide a standardized set of rele- 
vant benchmarks that can be applied to obtain a per- 
formance evaluation of architectures. 
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Figure 1: Block Diagram of Itanium Processor 


3. MediaBench: MediaBench is a suite of benchmarks 
from UCLA, which is provided as a tool for evaluat- 
ing and synthesizing multimedia, and communication 
systems. 


4. DIS: The Data Intensive Systems Benchmark Suite de- 
veloped by the Atlantic Aerospace Electronics Corpo- 
ration and the Boeing company and ERIM Int. Inc. 


5. Olden: The benchmark suite from Princeton which 
was used to test Olden, which is the language and run- 
time system for parallelizing programs using dynamic 
data structures. 


Currently, we have not completed testing of all the programs 
in the benchmarks suites but anticipate completion incre- 
mentally as the infrastructure is released. The list of cur- 
rently validated benchmarks will be available at the Trita- 
nium website [4]. The performance of the code generated by 
the Tritanium infrastructure (using the optimization mod- 
ules currently available in Trimaran) for some test programs 
is presented in the table below. As the table shows, the per- 
formance of Tritanium is comparable to gcc with the current 
implementation, which has not yet been tuned for perfor- 
mance. With further work on tuning, which will include 
some basic required additions like support for superblock 
and hyper block region formation, due to which we expect 
an improvement in performance. 


For the performance table above, we compiled the programs 
using gcc with the -O3 option and sgicc with the -O3 option. 
These options correspond to the full range of optimizations 


Table 1: Performance Comparison of Tritanium 


provided by these compilers - for example, sgicc in the -O3 
option forms hyperblock regions. In constrast, the Trita- 
nium compiler was used with the basic block region forma- 
tion option. At the time of running the tests, the superblock 
and hyperblock region formation techniques were not stable 
enough (for IA-64 code) to be included in the tests. The 
numbers in the table are based on the execution times on 
the Intel Itanium SDV. The entries in the table show the 
relative performance of the compilers, on each benchmark 
application, and not the absolute execution time of the pro- 
grams. The numbers in the table were obtained by dividing 
all the execution times with the least execution time of that 
program - the lowest execution time was almost always ob- 
tained with sgicc and thus the sgicc performance has been 
normalized to 100%. 


6. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WORK 


The Tritanium infrastructure will allow compiler researchers 
to develop, test, and validate ILP optimization techniques 
by examining performance of their techniques on the Ita- 
nium processor. Currently, we have been able to compile a 
number of small programs and some applications from var- 


ious benchmark suites using the base set of optimizations 
provided in Trimaran. The generated code, inspite of using 
some conservative optimizations, shows performance compa- 
rable to other compilers like gcc. We expect to support the 
full range of region formation methods, such as superblock 
and hyperblock, soon. In addition, enhancements to Trita- 
nium will include some basic required additions such as sup- 
port for compiling varargs functions, and additions of some 
unimplemented instructions. While the initial phase of Tri- 
tanium development involved generating correct code and 
making the compiler compliant with the standard bench- 
marks, the next phase involves performance tuning of the 
compiler. 
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